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Biographical Sketch of 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
K.G. K.G.c.B. &e, &e. 
Arma, virumque cano. 
(With Portrait.) 

Tue subject of this memoir has, by his 
great actions, associated himself so inti- 
mately with the history of our country, 
that his biography includes a series of the 
most interesting national events—and fur- 
nishes a proud memorial of British valour 
and independence, which will survive so 
long as the field of Waterloo remains 


unforgotten. 

The family -of Wellesley is descended 
from the Colleys, who, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth had been settled from 
time immemorial in the of Rut- 
jand. In this king’s reign,’ Walter and 
Robert Colley, two brothers of the family, 
established themselves in the county of 
Kilkenny, Ireland, when his Majesty 
granted them, for their lives, the office of 
clerks of the crown in chaneery. Robert 
onbeoaey became Master of the Rolls ; 
while Walter was appointed, first, Solicitor 
General, and afterwards, Surveyor General 
of that kingdom. 
on Henry eldest son of Walter 

ley, took u profession of arms, 
and held a under Queen 
Elizabeth. His able conduct procured 
him the favour of his sovereign, and he 
was appointed a member of the Privy 
Council. He married Catherine, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Cusack, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, by whom he had three sons. 
The second of these, Sir Henry Colley, 
of Castle Carbury, was the immediate 
— of the present family of Wel- 

ey. 

Another Sir Henry Colley, a descendant 
of the last mentioned, left a numerous 
issue ; among whom was Richard Colley, 
who first assumed the name of Wellesley, 
in consequence of his succession to the 
estates of his cousin, Garret Wellesley of 
Dangan. This gentleman held several 
offices under the crown, and so highly were 
his public services esteemed by his Ma 
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jesty George the Second, that, in 1747, he 
8 him a of Ireland, by the title 
of Baron Mornington. His e son, 
Garret, succeeded him in his barony, and 
was, in 1760, created Viscount Wellesley 
and Earl of Mornington. He married 
Anne, daughter of the right honourable 
Arthur Hill, Viscount Dungannon, by 
whom he had -issue, the nt Marquis 
Wellesley, William, now Wellesley Pole, 
and Artruur, the subject of our history. 
Earl of dying while 
ter is family were in 
their lady was left, with a 
fortune impaired by unavoidable circum- 
stances, to conduct them to maturity. 
Her ladyship’s maternal virtues and ener- 
getic mind enabled her, however, to sup- 
coms the trying difficulties of her situation. 
eldest son nobly submitted the guid- 


Wettestey was born May 
1769. At an early age he was placed 
at Eton; from whence, having chosen the 
army for his profession, he was sent to 

iers in France, where he remained 
some time under the tuition of the cele- 
brated Pignerol, to be instructed in the 


Having acquired a considerable know- 
"of military tactics, he entered the 
army; and, receiving his first commission 
(in the 41st) during the time of peace, 
devoted his mind to the uisition of 
the whole economy of war, thus laid 


Gore. Availing himself of his right of 
seniority to purchase in succession, he 
obtained the lieutenant-colonelcy of his 
regiment, in the latter part of the same 
ear. At this time he served under Earl 

dira, and, early in 1794, accompanied 
the late Duke of York in his unfortunate 
expedition into Flanders. 
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and afterwards, from motives of filial oe 
off the whole of his deceased 
father’s debts. 
| art of war. 
; the basis of his future fame. Ow 
At the age of twenty-three he obtained 
; the rank of captain in the 18th regiment a 
of light dragoons; and, in 1793, was ~ 
| appointed to the majority of the thirty- ae 
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The subsequent invasion of Holland 
was attended with fresh disasters, and, on 
the evacuation of that country by the 
British forces, Lieutenant-colonel Wellesley 
returned to England. 

Immediately after the arrival of the 
troops in this country, great expedition was 

to _— them for foreign service, 
and the thirty-third being under orders for 
the West Indies, their lieutenant-colonel 
embarked with them in the fleet com- 
manded by Admiral Christian, and des- 
tined for that country. 

Heavy gales, however, frustrating their 
voyage, the troops were placed under fresh 
orders; the thirty-third being sent into 
Ireland to recruit, where they remained 
till once more called into active service. 

In 1797, Lieutenant-colonel Wellesley 
received an appointment to accompany 
his brother, Lord Mornington, then Go- 
vernor-General, into India. 

In the battle of Mallavelly, which im- 
mediately preceded the siege of Seringa- 

tam, the gallantry and skill of Colonel 

Wellesley contributed not a little to the 
success of our arms. 
- On the 26th of March 1799, the British 
army encamped five miles eastward of 
Mallavelly; the forces of Tippoo Saib, 
the Sultan, lying, at the same time, near 
the banks of the Maddoor. Tippoo 
shewing a disposition to come to an 
engagement, Colonel Wellesley’s division 
was ordered to move parallel to the left, 
but at some distance, so as to cover the 
baggage, and to be in readiness to act as 
occasion might require; while the main 
body marched on the great road leading 
to Mallavelly. The action having com- 
menced, Colonel Wellesley taking advan- 
tage ofa critical juncture, and supported 
by Major General Floyd, advanced an 
echellon of battalions; and the whole line 
thus moving slowly and_ steadily, time was 
given for the whole to act together; the 
enemy’s cannonade being answered by 
as many of the field-pieces as could be 
brought up. The action thus became 
general along the whole front. At this 
moment a desperate attempt was made 
on the part of Tippoo, by moving forward 
a column, to the amount of two thousand 
men, in excellent order, towards the thirty- 
third, Colonel Wellesley’s regiment. This 
gallant leader commanded his soldiers to 
reserve their fire, and advance directly 
upon the column, which immediately gave 
way, and fell into total disorder. 

A body of the Sultan’s infantry and 
rocket men having possessed themselves of 


a large grove, called the Sultaunpettah 


Tope, from whence they considerably 
annoyed the British camp, Colonel Wel- 
lesley received orders, on the evening 
before the attack on Seringapatam, to co- 
operate with Colonel Shaw in scouring 
this retreat of the enemy. A little after 
sun-set the detachments advanced, both 
at the same time, under the disadvantages 
of complete darkness. Colonel Wellesley, 
on entering the Tope, was assailed so vio- 
lently, that he was unable to do more 
than make a diversion in favour of Colonel 
Shaw, who found means to seize upon a 
ruined village, which sheltered his troops 
from the musketry of the enemy. The 
next morning, however, Wellesley ad- 
vanced with a strong force to the Tope, 
and eventually succeeded, in conjunction 
with Shaw, in driving the enemy from the 
strong hold. 

After the capture of Seringapatam, 
Colonel Wellesley was made Governor of 
this place, and one of the commissioners 
to fix the divisions of the conquered pro- 
vinces. In the execution of: the duties 
connected with these offices, he displayed 
great ability and the strictest integrity. 

Having now attained the rank of Major 
General, he distinguished himself in the 
Mahratta war, more particularly in the 
famous battle of Assye, where he had to 
contend with an army ten times superior 
in numbers to his own. This victory 
confirmed his character and reputation, 
and its consequences were of such im- 
portance to the British cause, that a mo- 
nument was erected to his honour at 
Calcutta, he received the thanks of the 
a at home, and was made a 

ight Companion of the Bath. _ 

In 1805, he returned to England, and 
shortly after became member of parlia- 
ment for Newport. His military services 
not being immediately required, he was 
sent to Ireland, as Secretary to the Duke 
of Richmond ; but was soon after called 
to accompany Lord Cathcart to Copen- 
hagen; and for his conduct in that expe- 
dition he received the thanks of both 
houses of parliament. 

The time was now drawing on when 
the abilities of Sir Arthur Wellesley were 
to be called into a field of martial enter- 
prise peculiarly his own. He sailed from 
Cork on the 12th of July, 1808, with a 
force of ten thousand men, for the Spanish 
Peninsula, and arrived, on the twentieth, 
at Corunna. 

When Sir Arthur first arrived in Spain, 
the aspect of affairs was far from encou- 
raging. The activity of the enemy, and 
the divisions which prevailed among the 
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natives, seemed likely to paralyze any 
attempt he could make for the promotion 
of the cause in which he had embarked. 
Satisfied that the principal things required 
by Spain at this time, were arms and 
money, he proceeded at once to Oporto, 
where agents had been provided by the 
English ministers to negotiate the neces- 


_ Sary supplies. 


The indeterminate measures of the 
Spaniards continued to threaten the neu- 
tralization of his plans; and his diffi- 
culties were increased by the still existing 
want of necessary provision and equip- 
ment for his own forces. When a court 
of inquiry had been instituted, to examine 
into the state of the commissariat, the 
observations of Sir Arthur Wellesley gave 
rise to a minute investigation, which pro- 
duced changes of the first consequence to 
the British army. ‘The fact is,” said he, 
“that I wished to draw the attention of 
the Government to this important branch 
of the service, which is but little under- 
stood in this country. The evils of which 
I complained are probably to be attributed 
to the nature of our political situation, 
which prevents us from undertaking great 
military operations, in which the subsis- 
tence of armies becomes a subject of 
serious consideration and difficulty, and 
these evils consist in the inexperience of 
almost every individual belonging to the 
commissariat, in the mode of procuring, 
conveying, and distributing supplies.” 

Sir Arthur was joined at Vimiero by 
Generals Ackland and Anstruther, when an 
engagement took place, in which Junot’s 
army was defeated with great loss. After 
this, an armistice was concluded, and ina 
short time the convention of Cintra put a 
stop to further hostilities; when Sir Arthur 
Wellesley returned to England. 

The Junta of Oporto, headed by the 
bishop, an intriguing prelate, began to 
direct their aim at the supreme power; and 
considerable clamours were raised against 
the convention, both in England and 
Portugal. Sir John Moore was appointed 
to the command of an army sent into the 
Peninsula; and, after a long series of 
military operations, for the most part un- 
successful, the alarming crisis at which our 
affairs had arrived in that country, on the 
death of this general, determined the 
ministry to invest Sir Arthur Wellesley 
with the chief command. He accordingly 
set sail from Portsmouth on the 16th of 
April, 1809, and, after encountering much 
boisterous weather on his passage, arrived 
in the Tagus-on the 22d of the same 
month. 


On his arrival in Portugal, Sir Arthur 
was immediately appointed by the Por- 
tuguese, Marshal-general of their armies, 
and thus invested with unrestricted power. 
But the difficulties with which he had to 
contend, were of so obstinate a nature, 
that nothing less than the energetic = 
severance and determined conduct which 
he brought to the execution of his mighty 
enterprises, could have rendered them 
successful. It is impossible for us to give 
a detailed account of the Peninsular war, 
or of the subsequent achievements of our 
hero; we can only touch, and that briefly, 
upon the great incidents which, involving 
the fate of Europe, have encircled his 
Grace with a splendid halo, that will illu- 
mine the annals of succeeding ages. 

words,” says an eye-witness, 
“would be adequate to convey the 
faintest idea of the delight exhibited by all 
classes of ns, sO soon as the arrival 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley at Lisbon became 
known. All day long the streets were crowded 
with men and women, congratulating one 
another on the happy event; and at 
night the city was illuminated, even in 
the meanest and most obscure of its lanes 
and alleys. In the theatres, pieces were 
hastily got up, somewhat after the fashion 
of the masks anciently exhibited among 
ourselves, in which Victory was made 
to crown the representative of the hero 
with laurels, and to address him in 
language, as far removed from the 
terms of ordinary conversation, as might 
be expected from an allegorical person- 

e. 

.The battle of Talavera was, perhaps, the 
first engagement that gave a decisive ad- 
vantage to the allied army of England and 
Portugal; and for this victory, Sir Arthur 
was raised to the peerage, by the title of 
Lord Wellington. 

His Lordship then invested the city and 
fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo, but deemed it 
prudent to raise the siege, in consequence 
of the great accession of strength that had 
been obtained by Massena. On the 16th 
of March, 1812, about two months after 
his first attempt, he again appeared before 
the city, cok entered it in twenty days 
after. Massena had been succeeded in 
the command of the French army by 
Marmont. “On the evening of the twenty- 
first of July, Wellington and Marmont lay 
in full view of each other, on two opposite 
rising grounds near Salamanca; when a 
great storm of thunder and rain came on, 
and, during the whole night, the sky was 
bright with lightning. Wellington was at 
table when he received intelligence that his 
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adversary was extending his left with the 
of coming hae him and Ciu- 
Bad Rodrigo. He rose in haste, exclaim- 
ing, “ Marmont’s good genius has forsaken 
him,” and was instantly on horseback. 
The great battle of Salamanca was fought 
on the 22d of July. The French were 
attacked on the point which Marmont’s 
movement leftwards had weakened, and 
sustained a signal defeat. For this vietory, 
Lord Wellington received the most distin- 
guished honours from the Spanish autho- 
rities; whilst his own country testified its 
gratitude by creating him a Marquis, and 
Patter the battle of Salamanca, the Mar- 
quis retired with his forces to Ciudad 
Rodrigo; and thus closed the campaign 
of 1812. 

Advancing from the Portuguese frontier, 
Marquis Wellington concentrated his forces 
on the plains of Vittoria; and there, on the 
2ist of June, 1813, totally defeated King 
Joseph and Marshal Jourdan. The eyes 
of all Europe were now ditected towards 
him, in the fullest expectation and confi- 
dence, that he would eventually procure 
the safety and of the nations, from 
the common enemy who disturbed them. 
He was rewarded with the grant of an 
estate in Spain, worth ten thousand pounds 
a year; was, moreover, created Duke 
of Vittoria. His present Majesty, then 
Prince Regent, was also graciously pleased 
to send his Lordship a highly compli- 
letter, and a Field-marshal’s 
baton. 

The interval between these events ‘and 
the entrance of the allies into Paris, was 
occupied by his Lordship in pursuing his 
advantages over Marshal Soult. The pas- 


‘sage of the Bidassoa, and the battles of 


St. Race and Toulouse, reflected additional 
glory on the British arms. The last of 
these engagements must, however, be 
deemed unfortunate; since, if prompt in. 
telligence had been sent to Lord Welling- 
ton, of the signing of the Convention at 
Paris, the consequent effusion of blood 
might have been prevented. 

The following characteristic anecdote of 
the noble Duke, may not be inappropriately 
introduced in this place:—During the 
campaign of the allied troops in Paris, a 
French citizen, who was returning from 
the country through the Champs Elysées, 
where the troops were encamped, was 
robbed of his watch, by a sergeant in the 
British army. Complaint was immediately 
‘made to the commanding officer, and the 
troops were paraded before the Frenchman, 


who was thus enabled to single out the 
offender, A court-martial was held, and 
the criminal condemned to die on the fol- 
lowing morning. As early as four o’clock 
the whole of the allied army was assembled 
in the Bois de Boulogne, near Paris, where 
the prisoner was to undergo the sentence. 
The charge upon which he had been tried 
rtunate man 

an offended Not a 
through the ranks. The justice of the de- 
cree was acknowledged by every soldier, 
and if the short lapse of time between the 
offence and its solemn expiation excited 
feelings of terror, they were mingled with 
respect for the stern severity of their com- 
mander ; the drums beat, and the black 
flag waved mournfully in the air. The 
ministers of justice had raised the engines 
of destruction, and the fatal monosyllable 
Fire, was half ejaculated, when the Duke 
of Wellington rushed before the firelocks, 
and commanded a momentary pause whilst 
he addressed the prisoner; “ You have 
offended against the laws of God, of honour, 
and of virtue,—the grave is open before 
you,—in a few short moments your soul 
will appear before its Maker,—your pro- 
secutor complains of your sentence,—the 
man whom you have robbed would plead 
for your life, and is horror-struck at the 
—— of your judgment. You area 
soldier, you have been brave, and, as report 
says, until now, even virtuous. Speak 
boldly! in the face of Heaven, and as a 
| soldier of an army devoted to virtue and 
good order, declare now your own feelings 
as to your sentence. ‘ General,” said the 
man, “ retire, and let my comrades do their 
duty; when a soldier forgets his honour, 
life becomes disgraceful, and an immediate 
punishment is due as an example to the 
army—Fire.” “ You have spoken nobly,” 
said the Duke, with a tear in his eye.— 
“You have saved your life,—how can I 
destroy a repentant sinner, whose words 
are of greater value to the troops than his 
death would be? Soldiers, bear this in 
mind, and may a sense of honour always 
deter you from infamy.” The troops rent 
the air with huzzas; the criminal fell ros- 
trate before the Duke ; the word, March ie 
given ; he arose, and returned alive in those 
ranks which were to have witnessed his 
execution. 

The Convention of Paris was signed on 
the 23d of April, 1814. In the following 
May, Lord Wellington was created Mar- 
quis of Douro and Duke of Wellington ; 
and received a grant of four hundred 
thousand pounds, to be laid out in the 
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sr of an estate. He landed in Eng- 
on the 23d of June; and, having 
taken his seat in the house of lords, re- 
ceived, for the twelfth time, the thanks and 
congratulations of parliament. 

The genius of war was, however, within 
twelve months, again awakened by the 
return of Napoleon from Elba into France. 
He arrived in Dauphiny March 5th, 1815. 
No sooner had his return become known 
to the Congress at Vienna, than they 
published a proclamation in these words: 
** By breaking the convention that esta- 
blished him in Elba, Buonaparte destroys 
only on which his 

epended. pearing again in France, 
wih projects and disorder, 
he has deprived himself of the protection 
of the law, and manifested to the universe 
that there can be neither peace nor truce 
with him. The powers consequently de- 
clare, that Napoleon Buonaparte has placed 
himself without the pale of civil and social 
relations, and that, as an enemy and dis- 
turber of the tranquillity of the world, he 
has rendered himself liable to public ven- 
geance.” 

The Duke of Wellington was imme- 
diately placed at the head of an army, 
consisting of 50,000 men. Austria had 
provided 300,000, Russia 225,000, Prussia 
236,000, the Germanic States 150,000, 
and the Netherlands 50,000 soldiers. 
This was a proud testimony to Napoleon’s 
martial prowess,—that nothing less than 
an army of one million eleven thousand 
— could wrest the sceptre of France 
rom his giant 

Nai down with great 
ageliion on the Belgian frontier, before 
Lord Wellington, who was at Brussels, 
could be apprised of his advance. When 
intelligence was brought, it was so vague 
and indistinct, that bis Grace, and many 
other distinguished officers, attended a ball, 
on the evening of the 16th, given by the 
Duchess of Richmond. “Amid these 
festivities, the roar of distant cannonade at 
length reached the ear of Wellington ; and 
at midnight the bugle sounded, and the 
drum beat in Brussels.” Every officer 
was shortly at his post, when the troops 
formed, and marched successively out of 
Brussels in the direction of Quatre-bras. 

The engagements of Ligny and Quatre- 
bras took place on the 17th of June, 
1815. -In the first of these, Blucher, 
having to contend with a slight superiority 
of forces, headed by Napoleon, was de- 
feated with great loss, and obliged to retreat 
in the direction of Wavre. Lord Welling- 
ton was attacked at Quatre-bras by Marshal 


Ney with a body of 45,000 men;. and, 
when these were afterwards reinforced by 
Napoleon’s victorious troops, his Lordship 
deemed it prudent to retire to Waterloo, 
in the contidence of being joined by 
Blucher on the 18th, the following day. 
The morning of the 18th was wild and 
tempestuous ; as if inanimate nature sym- 
ized at that awful moment with man, 
At length the cannonade began, and the 
contest remained for a long time dubious; 
while victory shifted from helm to helm. 
After seven hours of unintermitting battle, 
the Prussians made their appearance. 
Napoleon perceived that the decisive mo- 
ment had arrived; and placing his Im- 
perial Guard, formed into two columns, 
under the guidance of Marshal Ney, com- 
manded them to proceed to the charge. 
The solidity of the English line defied 
their efforts; and they at last fled in con- 
fusion. “The Duke of Wellington now 
dismounted, placed himself at the head of 
his line, and led them against the four 
battalions of the Old Guard—the only 
unbroken troops remaining—behind whom 
Ney was striving to rally his fugitives.” 
“The Marshal, at Wellington’s ap- 
proach, took post, once more, in the van, 
sword in hand, and on foot. But nothing 
could withstand the impetuous assault of 
the victorious British.” Napoleon, who 
was watching this movement from the 
heights of La Belle Alliance, became sud- 
denly pale as death ;—“ They are mingled 
together,” cried he, “all is lost for the 
present,”—and immediately fled towards 


‘Charleroi. The fatal cry of Sawve gui peut ! 


(save himself who can,) was soon heard in 
the remains of the French army, and a ge- 
neral flight immediately took place. 

The consequences of this important 
struggle are fresh in our minds. That 
daring spirit, at the mention of whose name 
the whole world had been dismayed, was 
for ever fallen. Cast forth to wither ina 
desolate isle, he ultimately relieved the 
fears of Europe by his death. His ashes 
rest in a savage and sequestered spot; but 
his name and mighty deeds will live for 
ages in the annals of history. 

The Duke of Wellington once more 
received the thanks of parliament, for his 
services at Waterloo; and an additional 
grant of two hundred thousand pounds 
was voted him on the 11th of July, 1815, 
as the just reward of his valour. 

“The season of peace has not been one 
of rest or leisure to his Grace. On the 
death of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, he was appointed (January 22nd, 
1827) Commander-in-chief; and on Janu- 
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ary 25th, of the following year, was gazetted 
as First Lord of the Treasury. 

“Late events have called for the exertions 
of the Duke of Wellington in a widely 
different sphere of action to that of war ; 
but it is in another place than this, that the 
tendency of his counsels must be deter- 
mined. To pass opinions without having 
— or Opportunity to show their reason- 
ableness, is at all times a useless, if not a 
dishonest practice ; and we therefore refrain 
from making any comments on proceed- 
ings, which are of too great importance to 
be alluded to lightly, or treated of in the 
superficial and passionate spirit of a mo- 
mentary excitement. While, however, 
there will be a long cherishing of opposite 
and bitter opinions respecting the political 
career of his Grace, the sense of the nation 
will always remain the same respecting his 
services when England stood most in need 
of defenders. Of the celebrated men of 
modern times, no one has done more for 
his country, or deserved a warmer expres- 
sion of her gratitude; and while there are 
many reputations which every coming year 
renders more and more unstable, that of 
the Duke of Wellington will be renewed, 
whenever France or England opens the 
records of its past history. 

‘**His Grace married the Hon, Catherine 
Pakenham, third daughter of Edward 
Lord Longford, and sister of Thomas, 
present Earl of Longford ; and has issue, 
Arthur Marquis of Douro, who was born 
February 3d, 1807, and Charles, born 
January 16th, 1808.”* 

* See Fishers’ Portrait Gallery, No. I. 


INFIDELITY JUSTLY REBUKED. 


In our number for December last, col. 
1077, we inserted an address presented 
by the Secretaries of the Christian Instruc- 
tion Society, at a general meeting of its 
subscribers and friends, held in Albion Cha- 
pel, London, on the evening of November 
the 3rd, 1829; convened to take into con- 
sideration “the awful profanation of the 
Lord’s day in the metropolis,” and to 
devise means for its suppression. Thomas 
Wilson, Esq., was called to the. chair, and 
many of the most respectable Dissenting 
Ministers in London attended, the vigour 
and animation of whose speeches were 
honourable to the occasion. 

At the commencement of the business, 
several attempts were made to interrupt 
the proceedings, by a person whose views 
were evidently hostile to the objects of the 
meeting. Order, however, was at length 
restored, but to the impression which the 
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intervention had made, we are probably 
indebted for a considerable portion of the 
following masterly speech, delivered by 
Dr. Bennett. Editor. 

The Rev. Dr. Bennett.—I rise to move 
the second resolution ; “That we regard it 
to be our duty, as members and friends of 
the Christian Instruction Society, to endea- 
vour, by all the moral means in our power, 
to promote one of the primary objects for 
which it was formed, ‘ the observance of the 
Lord’s day ;’ and therefore, as the professed 
friends of God and our country, we bear this 
our humble but solemn testimony against 
the shameless violation of the fourth com- 
mandment, and presume to remind all per- 
sons of illustrious and noble rank, and 
of official station and influence, of the alarm- 
ing mischiefs which must inevitably result 
to themselves and the country, from the 
open and continued profanation of that day, 
which is rendered sacred, not only by 
human edicts, but by that divine law which 
cannot with impunity be broken.” 

Mr. Chairman—As I am one of those that 
approve of meeting argument by argument, 
and allow of no other knock-down blows than 
those that logic would employ, I cannot but 
touch upon the previous occurrence of this 
meeting, before I go fully into the resolution. 


‘I so much approve of the principle of 


Mr. Yockney, that I had previously deter- 
mined to propose to this meeting, that any 
person wishing to be heard, should have the 
opportunity, if he would hand up his name 
and his motion, provided it were consistent 
with the objects for which the meeting was 
convened. I premise this, because we have 
apparently (but only apparently) departed 
from that honourable and frank principle. 
Had the gentleman who rose, whom I know 
not personally, adopted this quiet, calm, 
gentlemanly mode, in which he was invited ; 
had he silently handed forward his name, 
and address, and amendment, to the Chair, 
it would have met with a candid attention. 
But rising and obtruding himself upon the 
eyes of the audience, when there were 
so many associations connected with him, 
and with those who were united in the dis- 
turbance created ; he evidently did not de- 
sign to avail himself of the reasonable, 
generous offer, and of the frank mode of 
proceeding proposed at the opening of the 
meeting : other designs evidently were in 
his head. 

We avowed before the world that we 
did not intend to invoke the arm of the law, 
or beat the drum ecclesiastic, and proclaim 
a crusade against infidelity, (Applause.) 
We declared that we intended to employ 
moral means, and had there been -a spark of 
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moral worth in the minds of those who 
opposed us, all their opposition would have 
melted away. But having said this, I now 
declare, on behalf of the Sabbath, that I 
would fling down the gauntlet at the foot of 
the boldest infidel, and challenge him to take 
it up. I would argue this point even with 
the deist. 

As for the atheist who believes—I cor- 
rect myself, he believes nothing, not even 
that he does not believe: for the man that 
can see a world of effects around him, and 
deny a cause, violates the first principles of 
reasoning. How can I argue with such 
men? for though he should see me, he 
—_— deny that I was here. (Laughter 
and applause.) Effects with him prove no 
cause, and though he might hear me, he 
would deny that I spoke, because he could 
not argue a cause from an effect. Though 
I might reason as a rational being, and put 
all my arguments into a regular systematic 
form, yet he would not conclude that I was 
a reasonable being, for no effect can prove 
acause. (Lauyhter.) Near such a man as 
this, I own I should feel alarm, unless some 
spirit of martyrdom, like that of the early 

hristians, pervaded my breast. I should 
not like to stand within arm’s length of him; 
for though he struck me with a dagger, and 
I fell down dead at his feet, he would; 
upon his own system, calmly say, that it 
did not prove that he killed me. No, Sir, 
with such a man argument is thrown away, 
and the result is perdere operam et oleum, 
to lose your labour and your time. But to 
the deist I would thus address myself. 

“You say there is a God, and that he 
hath made us and the world around us. 
You acknowledge that you are not a section 
of the chapter of accidents; that there is 
indeed a cause, and that you and the world 
around you are the effect of that cause. You 
declare that there was one great work 
which that Being you profess to acknowledge 
has performed, a work of creation. You 
say that the heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth his handi- 
work, Well, sir, upon your own princi- 
ples, we meet to celebrate the honour of 
that Deity, and to keep up a memorial 
of what is, from your own admission, his 
own work, and to proclaim through the 
world the honour of that great work, and to 
celebrate its Author’s praise. While, there- 
fore, we meet you on your own ground, we 
appeal to you, whether the observance of 
the weekly Sabbath has not spread through 
the world, and whether you can trace it up 
to any other cause than the original revela- 
tion given by God, at the creation, to the 
whole family of man, To what other cause 


can you ascribe the celebration of a weekly 
Sabbath? There is nothing in the course 
of nature that inculcates this. We might 
celebrate a yearly festival, for the sun rolls 
annual rounds. We might divide time 
into months, because the moon rolls monthly 
rounds. But tell me, which among all the 
works of God teaches a weekly rest. Where 
have men learned a seventh day’s repose ? 
The Greeks, however, had their sacred se. 
venth. We have the celebration of the 
seventh day, where the Scriptures are not 
known. The revelation given to the whole 
family of man, has spread the doctrine 
of the weekly Sabbath. 

I would say to the deist, Is it not worthy 
of your own creed, to proclaim the greatest 
work God has wrought, and give to the 
author the honour of his work. If we ad- 
mit, on the principles of the deist, that the 
weekly celebration of the Sabbath is 
rational, we can surely say, as citizens of 
the world, and friends of the whole family 
of nian, you must allow that the weekly 
cessation from toil and labour is friendly 
to man. Had there been no such institu- 
tion, might not the infidels have said, Is 
the Deity benevolent, that he urges on the 
task of his creatures, and bids them work, 
work, work on, and never rest? . We 
know, then, that our Creator is benevolent. 
He has called us to work six days, which 
is conducive to our interests, but he knows 
his creatures need repose, and he says to 
us, as our compassionate Saviour did to 
his disciples, “Come ye apart, and rest 
a while. 

The Sabbath is as conducive to the com- 
fort of the animal creation as it is to rational 
beings. The revelation of God has shewn 
us that the seventh day is a proper inter- 
val for the rest. Who does not perceive 
that fact confirms the propriety of the 
revelation, that six days’ labour is enough 
to be pursued incessantly, and that when a 
man has gone thus far, he needs repose! 
While, therefore, we behold the benevo- 
lence and the wisdom of this institution, 
we need not be cowed at the interruption 
of an infidel. 

To the Christian I now turn. I have 
another ground of appeal with him. I 
would argue thus: You acknowledge that 
the law which gave the Sabbath was from 
heaven, and you should maintain it in the 
face of an opposing world, for you have 
a world of evidence to put down opposi- 
tion. Sir, the law was published on Mount 
Sinai. Between two and three millions 
of people were gathered round the base 
~of a lofty mountain, to hear this law pro- 
claimed. Who ever heard of two or three 
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millions of people being gathered together 
towitness in public, amidst the great elemen- 
tary commotions of nature, an imposture ? 
Who that had an imposture to palm upon the 
world would gather millions of le to 
be the spectators of the juggle! Two or 
three millions of people are not to be 
deceived, and told that they saw what 
they never saw; to be brought to believe 
they heard what not one of them heard, 
to be made to fancy they trembled at an 
earthquake, when they felt no such thing ; 
that they saw lightnings flashing through 
the heavens, when none darted from the 
skies; that they heard the thunders roar, 
when thunders never uttered their voice : 
but two or three millions of people fancied 
they saw, and heard, and felt all this! 
Who, that had an imposture to palm upon 
the world, would choose such a theatre to 
act the juggle upon? (Cheers.) 

But when amidst these convulsions of 
nature, the voice of God was heard by 
millions, proclaiming the law, “‘ Remember 
the Sabbath day”—who received it? A 
people no longer in existence? A nation 
that is now upon paper only? The infidel 
would then rise and say, There never was 
such a people upon the face of the earth. 
Nay, more, that there never could have 
been such a people, that he who can 
believe there ever was such a nation, could 
swallow any thing. No, sir, a people 
now existing, a people travelling over the 
face of the world, a people carrying in 
their bosom the very code that contains 
the law published on Sinai, with all its 
attendant peculiarities. (Applause.) That 
people now exists, is spread over the 
world, lives in this country. I was the 
other evening at their synagogue, and I 
heard these Jews read the very Scriptures 
that contain the records of this institution. 
I looked round upon them, and saw the 
descendants of the same nation that was 
gathered round the foot of Sinai, to hear 
the proclamation of the eternal law. 
have existed to this day, and yet the infidel 
would tell us that they never could have 
existed, (continued cheers,) ay a 

le, with such liarities such 
was an impossibility—a 
mere chimera. 

Sir, I am the servant of a God who 
makes the wrath of man to praise him. 
If the Jews had received Christ when he 
was first proclaimed, they would have been 
melted down in the common mass of the 
nations, and there had now been literally 
neither Jew nor Gentile. Had it been so, 
what a triumph would it have been for 
infidelity! This would have afforded the 


infidel an o ity to deny their exist- 
ence. But has made the infidelity 
of the Jew to confront the infidelity of our 
deists and our atheists. This people we 
appeal to as the evidence of facts of 
divine revelation. 

I know the way in which the infidel 
Paine has attempted to meet this—with. 
a sophism so jocose, and so adroit, that it 
really passes with many for an argument. 
He says that the Christian appeals to the 
Jew in proof of his religion; and that the 
Jew, when he is called in, denies it. This 
is the same as if I should call my servant 
to prove what I say to be true, and when 
he comes he says it is a lie. (Laughter.) 
Now all this is very specious; it is quite 
a legitimate infidel argument. What is it 
that I call the Jew to prove? That my - 
words are true? No; if I called him to 
confirm my testimony, I should conclude 
that he was a man believing the same 
testimony that I believed. Then, of course, 
I do not call a Jew to do that. What do I 
call him for? The dispute between the 
man, and me is, whether my servant be 
living or dead. If the man dispute whe- 
ther my servant lives, I say, “John, 
come here.” If John, coming here, should 


say, No, sir, I am not alive,” (laughter, ) 


why, surely, it would not put me down, 
and prove that F was false. That my 
servant can come at all, and speak at all, 

roves that my argument was true.—It is 
in this way that we appeal to the Jews: 
to their existence, and not to their testi- 
mony. (Hear, hear, and applause.) While, 
therefore, there is a Jew in the world, let 
the infidel go and meet him. Let him 
account for the existence of such an ano- 
maly; let him account for his peculi- 
arities ; let him solve the difficulty. Then 
we will say, he is entitled to some respect- 
ful consideration. 

While, therefore, we can meet the infidel 
Paine on this ground, I know also that he 
may be met by fair argument on every 
other ground on which he will appeal to 
us. I had a friend lately in the county 
of York. He was an extensive iron- 
founder, and Paine was once in that part 
of the country yy the process of 
casting a bridge that he had projected. 
He was in consequence at the house of 
my friend, who received him at his table 
merely in the way of business. On one 
occasion, in a large party, he took upon 
him to sneer at religion, and at the name 
of Jesus. My friend took him up, and 
Paine began to shew that he was conscious 
of having offended the person at the head 
of the table, and said, “ Jesus was a good 
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man. I do not deny that.” “You have 
told us that before,’’~said my friend. “I 
should like to know where you learnt it.” 
On this the infidel was struck dumb. My 
friend was a man of plain good sense ;"no 
logician ; not practised in the art of. the 
schools; pure common sense 
this inquiry. (Cheers.) Paine was con- 
founded ; he had not a word to say in 
reply to this simple question, and my 
friend was obliged to appeal to the com- 
pany, and to say, “Mr. Paine has fre- 
quently violated the laws of good breeding 
and of hospitality by wounding the feelings 
of the company on a subject that he knew 
was dear to their hearts, but when he is 
applied to for his reasons, he has none to 
give. I appeal to you, whether, the next 
time he thus attacks Christianity, he ought 
not to be turned out of the room?” 

enter thus upon the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and [ assure you that when I first 
formed this design, I expected that what- 
ever infidels came to this meeting would 
have been here still. I had no expectation 
that they would have departed before I 
made this statement. I am not afraid to 
meet them at any time and in any place 
where free discussion can be carried on, 
But, sir, I do say, that they have no right 
to be heard in this meeting. If we had 
presented in our placards an invitation to 
men to discuss the subject of Divine 
Revelation, its claims on the beliefof man, 
or. the propriety of the Christian Sabbath, 
or its claims on the consciences of men, or 
the propriety of keeping it sacred, then, 
sir, they might have had a right to be 
heard. But we did no such thing, and as 
my eloquent friend (the Rev. Joseph 
Fletcher) has observed, it is equal to a 
violation of the sanctity of our own domes- 
tic abodes, to introduce a discussion on 
these subjects. As well might a man, when 
we meet to petition parliament for the 


relief of one grievance, bring forward a 
totally different subject, or, in fact, discuss 
the violation of the Sabbath in the midst of | 
a political meeting. These are things not 
to be suffered. We can never discuss any | 
subject unless we keep to that subject. | 
While, therefore, I maintain upon these | 
grounds that he has no right to be heard, I | 
am forward to say, that, as Christians, we | 
are bound to put down the profanation of | 
the Sabbath by moral means. I mean | 
such means as example. Surely, that is a | 
proper means for recommending our | 
rinciples and our practice to the world: | 
ho will say that there is persecution in 
this? We are disciples of a Saviour who | 
133.—VvoL, x11. 


has taught us to teach by example: 
He himself is the pattern, and - while 
the good Shepherd putteth forth -his own 
sheep, he goeth ‘before them, and says, “I 
have given you an example, to do unto 
others as I have done unto you.” Let us, 
then, by our example, teach the world the 
sanctity of that day, and the advantages of 
its‘celebration. By influence, too, I would 
labour, for we t to employ the in- 
fluence that Providence has committed to 
our hands, and I therefore recommend all 
the influence to be exerted which God has 
given us with regard to this holy day. So 
long as there is no persecution, I would 
say, we ought to encourage those persons 
in trade that keep the Sabbath sacred, 
because we know that, in many instances, 
men are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
and it is our duty to come forward, and be 
a friend to the persecuted. 

I knew a man, who, because he would 
not violate the Sabbath, not for a poor 
man, but for a carriage customer, who . 
would send for commodities upon the 
Lord’s-day, was told by his rich customer, 
“Tf you will not serve me on the Sabbath- 
day, you shall not serve me on any other 
day.” Many such instances of persecution 
have oceurred towards those who are firm 
to their Christian principle. Now it is our 
duty to befriend those, and to throw all 
the weight of: our influence into the scale 
which appears to belong to the cause of 
righteousness. I entreat every one in this 
meeting to do all they can to support : those 
who keep the Sabbath-day holy. (Ap- 
plause.) If this be legitimate, I would 
say that we ought, by that instruction which 
is most worthy of a rational man and a 
Christian, to diffuse more widely the evi- 
dence and claims of the Sabbath. ‘ 

This queen of days has no reason to be 
ashamed to adduce her origin; she can 
prove it to be from heaven, and we ought 
to present her in all the glories of divine 
truth, and enable her to sway the mind, the 
heart, and the conscience, by all the appeals 
to those faculties which she is so well able 
to make. While we ought by instruction 
to promote the celebration of this day, we 
ought to take care, also, by all legitimate 
means, to influence the rising generation 
(as has been very properly remarked) to 
grow up in the sacred observance of this 
day. are means to which no ra- 
tional. man can object, and they are em- 
ployed to a great extent in America, where 
the frame of society, and the mode of 
government, are such as not to admit :of 
the exercise of the law, as some would 
do-here, There the infidel and the Chris-, 
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tian meet foot to foot, argument to argu- 
ment ; and infidelity may be put down by 
these means. 

We are brought to a crisis; I grant that 
if all Christians have generous hearts, they 
have not all iron nerves. It is not eve 
wise and good man that can meet suc 
faces as have presented themselves before 
us this evening; but there are men in the 
world who have Christian hearts and iron 
nerves, who can feel as Christians, and 
argue as logicians, and can wield all the 
elements of moral and intellectual power, 
that can smite an infidel to the ground. 
While, therefore, we are called to meet 
them on this ground, we are not afraid. 
We remember that Christianity once en- 
dured a conflict more terrible than this. 
You have-been reminded already, that 
Christianity formerly made her way to 
empire over the minds of men, through 
seas of blood; but the blood was all her 


own. 

While, then, she had nothing but truth, 
and benevolence, and zeal, and patience, 
and perseverance, to enable her to make 
way against racks, and gibbets, and swords, 
and fire, and blood; though she had phi- 
losophers arrayed against ber, and some of 
those philosophers wore an imperial dia- 
dem; though she had them to contend 
with, she put them all down by the force 
of argument, and the evidence of divinity : 
she may now recur to her old method, 
without any fear of being vanquished. 
She is prepared for the field again, and if 
she must fight her way by the evidence of 
her truth, she can do it, though no arm of 
power be stretched out to strengthen her 
arguments by blows. With these im- 
pressions, I beg to move this second 
resolution. 

- The reverend gentleman sat down, 
amidst universal applause. 
THE WEDDING RING. 


“ Think well on it.” 

Reasons for the use of the Wedding Ring 
in the Marriage Ceremony — By the Rev. 
George Montgomery Weet, Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Ohio. 

1. As by turning a ring for ever, no end 

ean be found, so the friendship cemented 

by marriage union should be endless and 
perpetual ; not even broken off finally by 
the interruption of death, but the marriage 
party separating merely during the night of 

grave, in sure and certain hope of meet- 


‘ing again on the followmg morning of a 


glorious resurrection, when all that was 


pure and lovely in the union, shall be more 
so still, with the high additional perfection 
of continuing uninterrupted through the 
endless round of a blessed immortality. 

2. As the marriage ring should be made 
of pure gold, which is the most pure or 
simple of all metals, so the marriage union, 
cemented by that impressive pledge given 
and received, should be pure in its origin, 
pure in its continuance, and so pure in 
all its motives, as to contradistinguish the 
eontracting parties from all intimacies 
founded upon gross or carnal principles, 
and as nearly as possible resembling the 
love ‘of Christ for His Spouse, the church, 
who so loved the church, that he gave him- 
self for it. 

3. As gold, of which the marriage ring 
should be made, is esteemed the most 
valuable of all metals, so the love and 
friendship implied in the marriage ring 
should ever be considered as infinitely 
more valuable than any other of which 
human nature is capable. 

4. As gold is the most compact, or least 
porous, of all metals, so the marriage love 
and friendship should be so closely cement- 
ed, by the blending into each other of -all 
the kind and good affections of the parties, 
as to leave no possible aperture or opening 
for the introduction of any strange or forbid- 
den affection. Each party should always 
be prepared to say of the other, 

= loveliness heart hath prepossest, 
And left no room for any other guest. 

5. As gold, by the action of the most in- 
tense heat, even in a crucible, cannot lose any 
particle of its original weight and worth, 
but comes out of the crucible as heavy and 
valuable as when it was put faz holes 
nothing in consequence of the fiery ordeal, 
except whatever portion of dross or alloy 
may have been incorporated with the pure 
metal, so the most severe afflictions, intense 
troubles, and fiery tions, which may 
be the portion the marri ies, 
during some of the changes 
of this mortal life, should never be able 
to deteriorate or take from the marriage 
union, any part of its intrinsic worth or 
beauty, but the parties should rise from 
the furnace of affliction, and dishonours of 


the grave, without having lost any thing, . 


except the grosser particles of earth and 
sin, which may have unhappily attached 
themselves to the mystic union, that was 
intended to secure their felicity. 

6. The marriage ring should be per- 
feetly -plain, that is, no chased, raised, or 
artificial work, should appear on its sur. 
face, implying that the marriage union 
should not be the result of any artifice on 
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account of wealth, equipage, honours, or 
the undue influence of friends, but the 
PLAIN result of an honourable and reli- 
gious affection between the contracting 


parties, and that Gop who first instituted . 


the “holy estate of matrimony.” 

7. As gold is an iucorruptible metal, 
that is, if thrown into the mire, or em- 
bedded in the most impure soil, it will 
never become corrupt, corrode, or imbibe, 
one § of rust or impurity; so should 
the marriage love and friendship, however 
it may sometimes be obliged to descend 
from the elevation of affluence into the 
deep valley of penury or distress, be 
doomed—*“ to waste its sweetness in the 
desert air,”—be incarcerated within the 
gloomy confines of the prison-cell, or 
associate with the poor, the mean, or the 
illiterate, still, like its incorruptible em- 
blem, should it continue as bright and 
beautiful as ever. 

8. As gold is the most ductile of all 
metals, so that an ounce can be beaten out 
to cover an acre of ground, or gild a finely 
attenuated thread to embrace the circum- 
ference of the world’s surface, so should 
the result of the marriage union fulfil the 
original command, to increase, multiply, 
and cover the earth, with “the precious 
sons of Zion comparable to fine gold.” 

9. As the marriage ring exhibits nothing 
to imply pre-eminence of the one party 
over the other, notwithstanding that the 
word “ obey” is applied to the lady rather 
than the gentleman, yet the gentleman 
should ever recollect, that as in forensic 
courts, especially courts of equity, the 
plaintiff must ap with what are 
called “clean hands ;” so, before he can 
claim any right to command, or the wife 
be under obligation to obey, he must re- 
member the test of his love and sincerity, 
which is given in Holy Scripture, viz. 
“Husbands, love your wives, as Christ 
loved the church :” but how did Christ 

rove his love for the church ?—by dying 
for it. When a love, of which this is the 
model, predominates in the husband’s 
heart, he can require no obedience from 
his wife, but she will feel it to be her 
honour, pride, and privilege to render. 

When a lady reads, marks, learns, and 
inwardly digests the foregoing, with all its 
implied suggestions and endearments, and 
then glances at the honoured finger 
which bears the pure insignia of such 
voluminous delights and serious respon- 
sibility; how inexpressibly happy she must 
feel, that she can be at all times, and under 
all circumstances, the bearer of so dear and 
portable a pledge of all that constitutes real 


terrestrial felicity, and she may often recur 
to the title or motto, and—“ think well on it.” 
“ This alone is worth commending, 
Still beginning, never ending.” 


Manchester, Nov. 19th, 1829. Carotus. 


ON READING.—NO., I. 


To rue Epitor, 


Srr.—A knowledge of the use of letters, who- 
ever invented them, is the grandest acqui- 
sition to fallen incarnation, of which the 
art of man can boast; seeing they dissemi- 
nate and perpetuate ideas, once conceived, 
without that incessant variation, so fatal 
to truth, to which, from a host of circum- 
stances, the memory of man is ever liable. 

Books, however, are so rapidly increas- 
ing, and printing affords such facility to 
the dissemination of sentiment, bad as well 
as good, that reading may be made subser- 
vient to almost every purpose mental 
luxury can devise. Not a passion, not an 
appetite of the soul can be imagined, to 
which books will not, in some way or 
other, administer. Such being the case, 
if it meets your approbation, I purpose 
calling, in a series of short essays, the 
attention of your readers to this important 
subject ; first warning them against various 
evils, and secondly pointing out certain 
advantages which result from a course 
of reading; in order that the good may 
be made their own, and the evil removed 
far away from their souls, 

Your obedient Servant, 

King-square, London, W, Cotpwett, 

Dec. 1829. 


A cursory reader skims over the surface 
of a subject, and is struck only with pro- 
minent features or full-blown incidents, 
during his rapid ge from the com- 
mencement to the development of the bis- 
toric fragment he engages to run over ; and, 
unmindful of numerous beauties, as to dic- 
tion and manner, and a greater multitude 
of interesting notations as to men and things, 
hies forward to the end of the narration, 
and contents himself with a bare know- 
ledge of the main facts recorded therein : 
like that alert summer emigrant, the swal- 
low, which, over the water and over the 
earth, darts in every direction, without 
touching either, while its sole occupation 
is that of do 

rsons acquire ir reading? Food 
for vanity. They can boast how much 
they have devoured, just as a glutton ora 
drunkard can boast how much he has eaten 
or drunk without digestion. They are no 
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t 
wiser, no better than when they set out. 
The flies they have caught are not food for 
nourishment. - 

A reader biased by a particular passion, 
mo matter what, generally reads with the 
view of procuring food for his favourite pro- 
p2nsity ; he, therefore, chooses such books, 
and selects such parts of them, as minister 
thereto; disregarding almost every other 
notation, however wise, however interesting, 
or however useful, in any other respect. 
The affinity of congeniality seizes upon the 
favourite viand, and, with gluttonous ec- 
stasy, gorges this to surfeiting; while a 
frightful vacuity pervades the soul, as to 
every other subject. A succession of such 
readings acts upen the mind like strong 
drink upon the vitals of the drunkard. Be- 
numbed by the intoxicating power of the 
preceding dose, the succeeding stimulant 
must be stronger, in order to produce a 
sensation upon languishing vitality, over- 
heated and debilitated by continued excess ; 
and, as from weak mixtures of spirit and 
water, the drunkard increases the strength 
of his potations, until proof brandy itself is 
drunk alone, and even accounted not too 
ardent for the cravings of the sot; so the 
reading of a person under the influence of 
passion, must be less and less diluted with 
extraneous matter, until nothing will please 
but the ‘clear ardent spirit of the passion 
‘itself, 

Wanton youth and libidinous age read, 
with increasing avidity, those luscious 
themes which minister to the baser pas- 
sions; while within their frame, in unison 
with the theme, sensations of unhallowed 
delights debauch their spirits. Myriads, 
who once blushed as they read, although 
alone, have eventually familiarized the sub- 
ject to their souls, by perpetuated recur- 
Tences to the same lustful ideas, until at 
length they have even gloried in what 
occasioned their former shame. Alas! for 
youth! While the fear of a tarnish to 
their fair reputation keeps them aloof from 
the abandoned multitude, too many in- 
dulge, in secret, in the unhallowed de- 
bauch of obscene reading ; not sufficiently 
aware of the awful consequences; and, 
indeed, not even aware of that trite obser- 
vation, “‘Shew me the company he keeps, 
and I will shew you the man!” or, what is 

recisely the same, “ Shew me the books 
; reads, and I will shew you his charac- 
ter!” Is it possible the books which any 
man or any woman constantly reads, can 
be long kept a profound secret ? 

Poetry, the heroes of which are de- 
bauchees and seducers, and the heroines 
strumpets, dignified with names high and 


pompous, and trimmed with sentiments 
age and imposing, flaming with all 

paraphernalia of royal, princely, or 
ducal dignity, and wearing the semblance 
of honesty and honour, with pretensions to 
integrity and worth above the greatest of 
the great of mankind, is one of those vehi- 
cles of seduction tothe soul. Clothed in 
well-set terms, eloquent, yea, sublime, and 
decked with all the pearls and jewels of 
metaphor and simile, enticing to betray, 
delusive sentiment abounds in every page, 
irreligious, yea profane, all is false and 
hollow. This debauch leads down the 
infatuated spirit to the chambers of death, 
amidst the ecstasy of admiration! Alas ! 
with the gorgeous hues of a deadly serpent 
are these enchanted away from truth; they 
view the destroyer, and yet are destroyed 
by him! Fuel to the flame of hust, and to 


the baseness of depravity, thus piled up, — 


they erect a pyre, amidst which the soul is 
consumed. 

Prose, also, under the names of novels, 
romances, and tales, an endless labyrinth 
of lewdness and debauchery; clothing 
crime in robes of honesty, and guilt in gar- 
ments of celestial hue; portraying life, not 
as it is or ever can be, but in inflated forms 
and colourings of the most florid glare, is 
twin-sister to such poetry ; they alike con- 
sume their votaries by over excitement, 
and few who early enter their pavilions 
escape destruction. 

Blessed is the man who gives his youth 
to Jehovah ; and equally so the woman: 
these early acquire a zest for superior read- 
ing; the Word of Gop—the revelation 
made by Him to man becomes their de- 
light; and therein do they meditate con- 
tinually. Instead of mental debauchery, 
theirs is the purity of devotional feeling— 
their reading leads up the soul to Him 
who purifies the heart, and enkindles that 
hallowed flame of love which is an earnest 
of, and terminates ‘in, the ecstacy of glory. 

(To be continued.) 


AN ESSAY ON INSTINCT, 


In its most general acceptation, instinct is 
a natural disposition, or sagacity, where- 
with animals are endued; and by virtue 
whereof they are enabled to provide for 
themselves, and know what is good for 
them, and are determined to preserve and 
propagate their species. 

The term instinct, however, has been 
variously explained and defined. Instinct, 
acording to Dr. Reid, is a natural blind 
impulse to certain actions, without having 
any end in view, without deliberation, and 
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very often without any.conception of what 
we do; and he considers instinct as one 
species of the most mechanical principles 
of action, the other being habits. Arch. 
deacon Paley defines instinct to be “a 
propensity prior to experience, and in- 
dependent of instruction,”—volume iii. 
p- 177. 
. An ingenious writer, of whose obser- 
vations we avail ourselves in the com- 
ilation of this article, defines instinct to 
9 tendency implanted in the minds of 
animals, when under the influence of 
certain feelings or sensations, to perform 
spontaneously, unerringly, independently 
of all teaching and experience, and with- 
out any determinate view to consequences, 
certain actions necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the individual and the continuation 
of the kind. 

Instinct in brutes bears some analogy to 
reason in men. There have been many 
systems adopted, to explain the principles 
which produce and direct the spontaneous 
actions of brute animals. 

Many of the ancient philosophers 
ascribed to brutes an understanding differ- 
ing only-in degree from that of man, and 
attributed their inferiority to the want of 
proper and sufficient bodily organs. This 
system has been very strenuously sup, 
M. Helvetius, de l’Esprit, tom. i. 

2, &e. 
. Among the moderns, the learned Cud- 
worth endeavoured to explain the instinct 
of animals, by means of a certain plastic 
nature. 

Des Cartes thought that all the actions 
of brute animals might be explained by 
the simple laws of mechanism; and he 
considers them as machines totally devoid 
of life and sentiment, but so curiously 
constructed by the Creator, that the mere 
impressions of light, sound, and other 
external agents, on their organs, produced 
a series of motions in them, and caused them 
to execute those various operations, which 
had before been ascribed to an internal 
principle of life and spontaneity. But the 
actions and manners of animals, which are 
totally incompatible with the mere prin- 
ciples and laws of mechanism, evince the 
absurdity of this opinion. The dogma of 
Des Cartes is said to have been first intro- 
duced by Pherecydes, the master of 
Pythagoras; and though Des Cartes had 
the merit of developing and applying this 
hypothesis, the doctrine was before pub- 
lished by the Spaniard Pereira. 

M. Buffon adopts the opinion of Des 
Cartes in part, but grants brute animals 
life, and the faculty of distinguishing be- 


tween pleasure and pain, together with a 
strong inclination to the former and aver- 
sion from the latter. By these inclinations 
and aversions he undertakes to account 
for all, even the most striking operations 
of animals ; affirming, that, in consequence 
of impressions made on the brain by 
means of the sensitive organs, and by the 
re-action of the brain and nerves on the 
muscles, these machines acquire a motion 
conformable to the nature of the animal, 
and of the impressions of the different 
objects which act upon their organs, and 
excite desire or aversion. 

The pre-established harmony of Leib- 
nitz has also been applied to explain the 
actions of brute animals. Others have 
considered the actions of animals as. pro- 
duced by the constant and imincinate 
influence of the divine energy, directing 
all their inclinations and motions; such 
appears to have been the opinion of Mr. 

dison, in the second volume of the 
Spectator. 

The late ingenious Hermann Samuel 
Reimar, professor of philosophy at Ham- 
burgh, has enumerated and exposed these 
and other opinions, with regard to the 
instinct of animals, in his Observations 
Physiques, &c. published in two vols, 
12mo. at Amsterdam and Paris, 1770: 
and, defining instinct, in. the most. compre- 
hensive ‘sense of the word, to be every 
natural inclination, accompanied with a 
power, in animals, to perform certain 
actions, he divides instincts into three 

. The first, which he calls mecha- 
nical instincts, belong to the body con- 
sidered as an organized substance, and 
are exercised blindly and independently of 
the will of the animal. Such are those 
which produce the motion of the heart and 
lungs, the contraction and dilatation of the 
pupil, digestion, &c. This class of 
Instincts is in common both by 
men and brutes, and in some measure even 
by vegetables. The second class-compre- 
hends those which he terms representative 
instincts, which consist partly in the power 
of perceiving external objects by their 
present impression on the senses, and 
partly in the faculty of rendering the ideas 
of these objects present to the mind by 
the powers of imagination, or of memory, 
in a lax sense of the word. These are 
common to men and other animals, ex. 
cepting that, brutes possess only the faculty 
of imagination in common with us, and 
not that of memory, in the strict and 
proper sense of the word. Indeed, this 
author endeavours to prove, that the know- 
ledge of brutes does not merely differ in 
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degree from that of man, but that it is of 
a kind entirely different.from it; and that 
they are incapable both of memory and 
reasoning: the faculty of imagination 
serving to give them a confused idea of 
events that are past, by the view, or other 
impressions, of objects that are present. 
The third and ea class of instincts 
is that which comprehends all those which 
M. Reimar calls spontaneous. This spe- 
cies of instinct is not attended with any 
power of reflection, determining the animal 
to decide freely between two different 
modes of action present to his imagina- 
tion; nor is it merely corporeal or mecha- 
nical. It is put into action by the natural 
and primitive principle of self-love, im- 

ted in all animated beings; or by a 


‘love of pleasure and aversion to pain, pro- 


ducing a voluntary inclination to orm 
certain actions which tend to their vahauieg 
and preservation. To the performance of 
these actions they are particularly prompted 
by their present sensations, by imagination 
supplying the place of memory, and by 
other causes. 

The wonderful effects produced by these 
instinctive appetites, are farther to be attri- 
buted to the exquisite mechanism in their 
bodily conformation, particularly in the 
structure of the various organs with which 
they execute their operations, and to the 
superior perfection and acuteness of their 
external senses, by which they are quickly 
and distinctly informed of those qualities 
of objects which most materially concern 
them. In order to account for the more 
curious and surprising operations of brute 
animals, M. Reimar adds two other prin- 
ciples, viz. 1st, an internal distinct per- 
ception of the precise power and proper 
use of their various bodily organs, together 
with an innate knowledge of the qualities 
of those objects around them in which they 
are interested; and, 2ndly, certain innate 
and determinate powers and inclinations, 
impressed by the Author of nature, d 
prori, on the soul itself; by which they 
are arbitrarily, and without their own 
knowledge or consciousness, directed and 
irresistibly impelled to the performance of 
these various operations, which they exe- 
cute with such unremitting industry and 
art. These determinate forces, which con- 
stitute the principal part of M. Reimar’s 
system, are no where so visible and dis- 
tinguishable as in that numerous set of 
instincts which he classes under the title of 
the industrious instincts of animals. 

The majority of philosophers, even in 
Des Cartes’s time, maintained, that the ac- 
tions of the brutes were mostly instinctive, 


and not mechanical. This prevailing sen- 
timent was altered a little by a wrong ap- 
plication of the principles of Locke. But 
the balance was soon afterwards restored 
to its former preponderance in behalf of 
instinctive principles, by the writings of 
lord Shaftesbury and Dr. Hutcheson ; and 
still more particularly by those of Dr, 
Reid. Some authors, who, with Locke, 
reject innate notions and innate principles, 
both speculative and practical, allow that 
the mind acts sometimes instinctively ; 
others, who reject Locke’s ideal theory al- 
together, detail a great number of instinc- 
tive principles of mind; whilst a third 
class of writers will have the actions, that 
have been generally denominated instine- 
tive, to be either habitual, associated, or 
mechanical. Nor does the matter rest 
here: for some authors of a very modern 
date go so far even as to maintain that 
the word instinct is unphilosophical ; since 
all that has been referred to this principle, 
whether in man or in the brutes, may be 
the result of experience, or of imitation. 

Some writers confound the actions that 
have been generally deemed instinctive 
with those that spring from reason ; some 
with those that spring from mechanism; 
and others with such as spring from habit 
and association. But it is easy, we think, 
to distinguish them from each and all of 
these, by pointing out actions which differ 
from such as are called rational, habitual, 
or mechanical. An action is called ra- 
tional when it is performed under the 
influence of a motive ; that is, with a view 
to consequences: thus, to worship the 
Deity for having created us, for his good- 
ness towards us, and that he may reward 
us hereafter, is a rational action. Some 
are of opinion that the motive, or the end 
we have in view in our rational actions, is 
the cause of these actions; but as we learn 
from experience that the human mind can 
act not only in opposition to the strongest 
external motive, but against all external 
motives whatever, properly so called, we 
cannot help thinking it more correct to call 
thera simply inducements, and to consider - 
the mind itself solely and properly as the 
cause. 

Mechanical actions also have a cause 
as well as those that are rational; namely, 
mechanism or organization. But this 


cause is not an end proposed, or a motive ; 
neither is it an inward feeling, disposi- 
tion, or sensation: thus a clock goes 
through its course of hours, minutes, and 
seconds, without a view to consequences, 
without spontaneity, and even without 
being able to check its own action. To 
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this class belong the actions of the heart 
and arteries, the vermicular action of the 
intestines, and those of secretion and 
respiration in animals. Instinctive actions 
may be traced to a cause, as well as both 
the preceding; but this cannot be referred 
to the class of motives, as they are not 
performed with a view to consequences ; 
neither can the cause be said to be mecha- 
nism, as they are accompanied with spon- 
taneity. 

The proper cause, however, is the inter- 
nal feeling, sensation, or disposition, that 
leads to the performance of them, without 
design or intelligence on the part of the 
animal. Thus an infant, in a few minutes 
after birth, seeks the breast, without any 
knowledge whatever of its necessity for his 
preservation; and a pair of young birds, 
without teaching or experience, build their 
first nest with as much skill and exactness 
as the oldest of their tribe could do; and 
that, too, of the customary materials of 
their species, and in the situations best 
calculated for depositing and hatching their 
eggs. Instinct and mechanism have been 
oftener confounded with each other, par- 
ticularly of late, than any other of those 
principles of action which we are consider- 
ing; and yet we cannot help thinking that 
the distinction between habit and instinct 
will not ai as palpable as those we 
have already made, particularly as some 
habits are formed at so early an age, that 
it is very difficult to ascertain whether the 
actions that spring from them are from 
habit or from nature. But supposing such 
a principle as instinct, such as we have 
described it, the actions that spring from 
it must differ from such as are habitual, in 
this, ‘that the former must be from nature, 
and the latter acquired.” 

Habit has been defined to be a facility 
of doing, and not only a facility, but also 
a proneness to do certain things, from 
having done them frequently before. This 
definition, however, is manifestly not ap- 
plicable to habits of art, but only to such 
as can be properly called principles of 
action. Instinctive actions agree with 
habitual ones of the latter kind in this, that 
they are both performed without intelli- 
gence, will, or design; and this has ac- 
cordingly induced Dr. Reid to confound 
them, and to class them, very improperly 
we think, under the head of mechanical 
actions. Their agreeing in a few particu- 
lars could not warrant him in reducing 
them to the ‘same class, particularly when 
he tells us himself, that “ the origin of one 
is natural, of the other acquired.” 


But, besides this, the habitual actions of 


man seem to want altogether that sponfa- 
neity which we observe in the instinctive 
actions of the other animals; such as nest-- 
building, for instance, and the operations 
of bees, described in a subsequent part of 
this article, or the migrations of birds of 
passage “through the pathless air without 
chart or compass.” One instance of an 
action confessedly habitual will illustrate 
this more fully. Let us take that motion 
of the eye-lids which occurs almost every 
instant. This action cannot be the neces- 
sary result of mechanism, as we see that 
children do not, for some days after birth, 
close their eye-lids on the approach of 
external objects. But as soon as some 
object (suppose too much light) has made 
them feel inconvenience or pain, and thus 
produced a voluntary or mechanical mo- 
tion of the eye-lids, this effect becomes 
gradually so intimately associated with its 
cause, that even the appearance of the 
candle will produce the effect. And, 
finally, habit gives us so great a proneness 
to this action, that we perform it con- 
stantly, amidst all our occupations, without 
consciousness, will, or spontaneity; and 
even without perceiving that, in every 
waking minute of our lives, we are several 
moments totally in the dark. And so far. 
is this motion from being a voluntary act, 
that it requires a strong exertion of will 
and attention to check it, even for a short 
time; but, do what we will, we can never 
check it altogether. 

To avoid being misunderstood, it will 
be necessary to illustrate more fully the 
distinction between habits of art, in which 
we acquire a facility only from frequent 
practice, such as playing expertly on the 
violin or harpsichord, and those habits, 
which, besides a facility, induce also a 
proneness to act; for instance, in that 
motion of the eye-lids just described, and 
many other awkward motions and habits 
learned from bad example and bad com- 
pany. Habits of the latter kind rm | be pro- 
perly called principles of action ; habits of art 
cannot. These require thought, attention, 
and will in the performance of their ope- 
rations; whilst the others require no small 
exertion of thought, attention, and will to 
check them. Nor can they, even t* us, 
be completely overcome, until, by repeated 
exertions, a counter-habit is established, 
which is the best way to obviate their 
effects. It was this that made Dr. Reid 
say, “I conceive it to be a part of our 
constitution, that what we have been ac- 
customed to do, we acquire not only a 
facility, but a proneness to do on ‘liké 


occasions; so that it requires a particular 
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will or effort to forbear it, but to do it 
requires, very often, no will at all. We 
are carried by habit, as by astream in 
swimming, if we make no resistance.” 
Dr. Reid distinguishes these two species 
of habits; but in some passages he seems 
to confound them, for he classes them and 
instinct under the head of mechanical 
rinciples. Thus, he says, “ Habit differs 
m instinct, not in its nature, but in its 
origin ; the latter being natural, the former 
acquired. Both operate without will or 
intention, without thought, and therefore 
may be called mechanical principles.” 
From both these passages it-would seem 
that he meant habit in general; for the 
assertions are not qualified in any shape. 
If such was his opinion, his doctrine agrees 
exactly with that of Dr. Hartley, whose 


language affords no opportunity for being 


in doubt about his meaning. It appears, 
however, more philosophical to admit any 
ossibly conceivable rapidity in our intel- 
tual operations, than to suppose that 
any action performed with so much cor- 
rectness, and with such rapidity, as violin 
and harpsichord playing in some instances, 
can be merely habitual, or automatic; that 
is, in every one of its minute subdivisions 
altogether unconnected with the exertions 
of the will. In habits of art, then, we 
deem it more correct to admit the inter- 
ference of the will; but in the other class, 
which only, because they give not merely 
a facility, but also a proneness to act, 
ought to be called principles of action, we 
see no reason for admitting its interference 

in any respect. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


GRADES OF COLOUR AMONGST THE INHABI- 
TANTS OF THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


Tue extremes are to be found in the dark- 
ness of the Negro, and the fair complexion 
of the European. 

A Mulatto is the offspring of a Black 
and White, 

A Mustie is the offspring of a White 
and a Mulatto—and, of course, 
one degree nearer in hue to the European 
colour. 

A Fustie is the offspring of a Mustie 
and a White. 

A Costie is the offspring of a Fustie and 
a White. 

The offspring of a Costie and a White 
classes with the Whites as to colour. 

A Sambo is the offspring of a Black and 
a Mulatto—of course, he retrogrades one 
degree towards the Negro. 


| 


These distinctions, and the appellations 
which result from them, are deemed matters 
of no small importance amongst the West 
Indian descendants of Ham. The nearer 
each grade, and the individuals of each 
grade, approach in colour to the European 
complexion, the higher are they elevated 
in their own estimation. In Barbadoes the 
Costies and Fusties frequently assemble, to 
dance and feast at what they call Dignity 
Balls ; and on these occasions they. appear 
arrayed in as much finery as their means 
enable them to acquire. In the very midst 
of these recreations, they are as tenacious of 
their respective ranks as the nobles of 
France, or the pachas of Turkey. It is not, 
indeed, so difficult to ascertain their relative 
rights to such distinctions, even at first 
sight, as in the case of our European: lords 
and ladies—for their titles are exhibited so 
plainly, in the very colour of their coun- 
tenances, that he who runs may read. 
Hence, the gentleman-usher of the Dignity 
Ball will make the Fustie yield to the 
Costie, with “* Madam, move lower down- 
—this lady’s dignity requires it :” and if an 
unfortunate Sambo or Negro should thrust 
his ebon visage into the room, there would 
be a universal cry of, “Out with the inferior 
fellow—out with the black intruder.” 

‘O Vanity! vanity !—what class of hu- 
man society dost thou not pervade? De- 
scendants of one common parent, (Noah) 
why scorn ye one another? What are 
most of the struggles for idle distinctions, 
which the proudest inhabitants of civilized 
Europe are so prone to make, but a contest 
betwixt Costies and Fusties for a little 
temporary pre-eminence. Vanity of vani- 
ties, saith the preacher, all is vanity, and 
vexation of spirit.”— The Guardian. 


SLAVE TRADE AT THE ISLAND OF NIAS, 

NEAR SUMATRA. 
In 1820, in compliance with the repeated 
solicitations of many of the principal chiefs 
of the island of Nias, for the protection of 
the Company, Sir T. S. Raffles, then Lieu. 
tenant Governor of Bencoolen, deputed Mr. 
Prince, accompanied by the late Doctor 
Jack, to visit the island, and to form there, 
if deemed advisable, one or more settlements 
in situations, that might appear best adapted 
for the purpose. Their first ohject was to 
ascertain to whom the actual sovereignty of 
the island belonged, and whether there was 
any supreme authority competent to enter 
into terms with them for the .whole; but 
they found that none such existed. To the 
king of Acheen the people of Nias acknow- 
ledged no subjection, and it did not appear 
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that his authority ever prevailed in the 
island. The whole country, it was found, 
had been immemorially divided among a 
number of independent chiefs, with whom 
it became necessary to form separate agree- 
ments, The northern districts as far south 
as a port called Gunong Lombo, had long 
considered themselves under the protection 
of the Company, and had even been in the 
habit of hoisting the English flag, and 
making appeals and references to Natal— 
an acknowledgment which was paid in 
eonsequence of assistance which had been 
afforded them against Acheenese pirates, 
who infested their coasts, and at one time 
a Serious invasion. 

roceeding to visit the princi ‘ 
Mr. Prince and Dr. Jack invited the eke 
connected with each to a conference, the 
result of all which was an agreement, under 
which British settlements were made at the 
ports of Tello Dalam and Lavago, and par- 
ties of Sepoys landed to secure the respect- 
ability of the flag. 

The interest which the island of Nias 
then possessed, has in a great measure 
passed away with the cession of Bencoolen, 
and our other setilements on the west 
coast of Sumatra; but the report of the 
mission addressed to Sir T. S. Raffles, an 
ably written document, contains a minute 
account of the slave-trade, as carried on at 
Nias, which we deem of sufficient perma- 
nent interest to be laid before our readers. 
The evils of such a traffic are depicted in a 
manner well calculated to inspire distrust of 
the eulogiums which have been lavished on 
this commerce, as conducing highly to the 
happiness of all who are fortunate enough 
to become ‘its victims. 

“ All the evils,” says the Report, “ aris- 
ing from the imperfection of their civil 
institutions, have been aggravated and in- 
creased by the odious traffic in slaves ; and 
as this subject is one of peculiar interest, 
we have been particular in obtaining the 
most minute information concerning its 
extent, causes, and origin. The greatest 
number of slaves has hitherto been exported 
from Lemembawa and Tello Dalam ;° those 
from the northern parts have been much 
fewer. It is by no means easy to get an 
exact account of their numbers; some 
endeavouring to extenuate and diminish it, 
and others equally desirous of magnifying 
it, according as they wished to give us 
a favourable impressiun of their conduct, or 
a high idea of their wealth ; and the very 
nature of the trade, in some measure, pre- 
cludes exactness. From a comparison, 
however, of these different accounts, checked 
by an estimate of the number of vessels 
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resorting thither, and the value of their » 


imports, we are satisfied that the annual 
number exported has not fallen short of 
1,500.. According to some accounts, more 
than this have been carried from Lemem- 
bawa alone; but we think the above esti- 
mate will be found nearer the truth, They 
are purchased chiefly by Acheenese and 
Chinese vessels; the latter of which carry 
them to Penang and Batavia. 

“The circumstances that attend this traffic, 
are no less revolting to humanity, than those 
which marked it on the coast of Africa. 
The unhappy victims, torn by violence from 
their friends and country, and delivered, 
pinioned hand and foot, to the dealers 
in human flesh, are kept bound during the 
whole course of the voyage—a precaution 
which is considered necessary to the safety 
of the crew. Instance have occurred where 
the captives have seized a moment of liberty, 
to snatch up the first weapon within their 
reach, stab all whom they encountered, and 
complete the scene by leaping overboard, 
and voluntarily seeking a watery death. 

“Tn their own country, the Nias people 
rarely make use of rice as food, and are 
almost unacquainted with the use of 
salt. The sudden change of diet to 
which they are subjected on board ship, 
added to the confinement and dejection 
of mind, prove fatal to many. Of a cargo 
of thirty slaves, twenty have been known to 
perish before the conclusion of the voyage ; 
and on a moderate calculation it may be 
estimated, that of the total number purchased, 
one-fourth never reach their destination, but 
fall victims to the various circumstances 
above mentioned. 

“On the scenes of violence that take 
place in the country itself, in the search of 
victims, it will be needless to dwell ; they 
can be better imagined than described. We 
shall relate one well-authenticated instance, 
as given by an eye-witness. A plan had 
been laid, to attack a single insulated house 
inhabited by a man, his wife, and" children, 
and to seize the whole family. At the 
appointed hour, the house was surrounded ; 
when the man no sooner discovered his 
situation, understood the purpose, and saw 
that there was no escape, than he locked 
himself into the inner apartment, drew his 
kris, killed first his wife and children, and 
then plunged it into his own breast, prefer. 
ring death toa life of slavery. 

“Such are the circumstances which our 
inquiries have brought to light. It is im- 
possible to view a people possessed of such 
high qualities as we have described, subject 
to such evils, without feeling the strongest 
interest in their favour. They have appealed 
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to Britain for protection, they have placed 
themselves under her flag, and now look to 
her for the restoration of and tran- 
quillity to their distracted country. We 
cannot forbear recording the remarkable 
expression of one of the chiefs of Tello 
Dalam, on our threatening to leave the 
place in displeasure, if he failed to comply 
with a request we had made ; he earnestly 
entreated us not to harbour such a thought 
for a moment. “ Have patience with us,” 
he said, “we are ignorant, uninstructed 
people, but we are desirous of obtaining the 
means of improvement: formerly we looked 
to the Malays and Acheenese, but they 
deceived us; if you should now desert us, 
from whom can we entertain any hope?” 

“‘ With a view to ascertain the best means 
of effecting the suppression of this nefarious 
commerce, we have been minute in our in- 
quiries into the causes and origin of slavery 
in Pulo Nias, and the mode in which slaves 
are procured. Slavery is recognized by 
their laws and customs; it is the punish- 
ment ordained for certain crimes, and it is 
permitted as the ultimate resource in cases 
of debt. These customs have no doubt 
been much increased in severity, by the 
temptation of an external demand, and are 
often employed on very slight pretences; 
but they are quite inadequate to account 
for the great numbers actuaily exported. 
We have abundant proof that the greatest 
number are made slaves by open and 
actual violence. The rajahs had little 
hesitation of admitting the fact, but said, 
the system originated with foreigners, and 
that the source of the evil was without. In 
fact, the temptation of exorbitant gain, and 
the persuasion of the dealers who resort to 
the ports, prove too much for their self- 
denial, and induce the more unprincipled 
among them to have recourse to every 
means of fraud, stratagem, or violence, 
to procure victims to their avarice. 

“Tt must not be forgotten to record the 
few instances we have met with of chiefs 
whose virtue has been proof against tempta- 
tion. Those of Roheeli and Gunong Lambo 
deserve in this respect the highest praise : 
not only have they absolutely prohibited 
the traffic in their own districts, but they 
even refuse to permit the transit of slaves 
from the interior, or the disposal of them in 
any way at their respective ports. We 
have had still greater reason to be satisfied 
with the conduct of the rajah of Lumembawa. 
On first opening the subject to him, and 
explaining our views and intentions, he 
expressed his own approbation, but wished 
to communicate with the chief of the inte- 
rior, with whom he was connected, before 


entering into such important engagements, 
The answer proved unfavourable and the 
tajah was threatened with vengeance if he 
received us. After some consultation, how- 
ever, he came on board, and acquainted us 
that he was determined to disregard the 
threats of the interior chief, and to enter 
into agreements with us. He professed 
himself ready to place himself under our 
authority, and to shut his port against all 
exportation of slaves, on condition of our 
affording protection and encouragement to 
its legitimate commerce. This was pecu- 
liarly gratifying, as Lomembawa has hi- 
therto been the greatest slave-port on the 
island, and therefore the one where we 
expected to meet with the greatest difficul- 
ties. Indeed, it is but justice to the differ- 
ent chiefs to say, that, on full discussion, 
they entered into our views with regard to 
the slave trade with more cordiality than 
could have been expected. 

“The measures therefore to be adopted 
for its suppression, appear to divide them- 
selves into three branches: 1st, to check as 
much as possible the external demand ; 2nd, 
To endeavour to soften and modify the severity 
of the native customs ; and 3d, To provide 
the means of relief to debtors, and such as 
by existing usages are liable to the condition 
of slavery. The first depends upon our 
vigilance ; and we have accordingly estab- 
lished such port regulations (they had 
formed settlements, and hoisted the British 
colours) and adopted such local arrange- 
ments as may facilitate this object, by oblig- 
ing all vessels to take a pass, or port clear- 
ance, from the Company’s representative at 
Tello Dalam or Lavago, and directing the 
confiscation of any vessel or boat in which 
slaves may be discovered. 

“The second object will be of slower 
attainment ; the change in their customs 
will be effected gradually and by persuasion, 
and several practices will fall into disuse of 
themselves, when the temptation which 
maintains them is withdrawn; and the 
chiefs have, on the whole, shewn so much 
willingness to attend to our suggestions, that 
we entertain hopes of great improvement, as 
our influence extends. We have declared, 
that no Malay or other foreign settler shall 
in future be permitted to avail himself of 
the native custom in regard to debts, either 
to recover such exorbitant interest, or to 
possess himself of the person of his debtor ; 
and as they are the principal agents of the 
slave trade, and have most of the disposable 
capital in their hands, this prohibition will 
be attended with good effects. The domes- 
tic slaves of the Nias people themselves are 


' considered as part of the family, and are 
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never parted with to foreigners, so that their 
condition is less a subject of commisera- 
tion. 

“In reference to the third point, the 
means of affording relief to debtors, and 
enabling such persons to redeem themselves 
from slavery, we determined, on full con- 
sideration of the subject, to adopt the prin- 
ciples of the regulations framed by you, 
(Sir T. S. Raffles) for the reform of the 
Mengiring system at Bencoolen, which ap- 
pear to us admirably adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of this island, and to afford the 
utmost relief to the debtor, consistent with 
the claims of the creditor. Agreeably to 
these, any person who had fallen into the 
condition of a slave, or who was liable 
to it from inability to pay the amount 
of his debt, might redeem himself by 
entering into a voluntary contract with any 
person who should agree to pay the amount, 
to serve for a specified period of time, 
proportionate to the sum paid, such sum 
being considered as an advance, to be liqui- 
dated by a certain definite service to be 
rendered by the debtor. Thus, in lieu of 
absolute and unlimited slavery, will be sub- 
stituted a system of free and voluntary 
contract, by which the debtor or slave 
enters at once on all the privileges of free- 
dom, subject only to the fulfilment of 
an equitable contract, at the same time 
that the interest of the creditor is fully 
secured. 

A plan so obviously beneficial and 
equitable, could not fail to meet with the 
concurrence of the Nias chiefs, as it, in 
fact, gives as much security to the creditor 
as the present system of slavery, and is 
in an eminent degree favourable to the 
debtor. We required of the different ra- 
jahs the number of persons at present in a 
state of slavery on account of debt, in order 
to take measures for effecting their redemp- 
tion on the above principles as soon as 
practicable, and the result of these inquiries 
strongly proves what we have above asserted, 
that the majority of the slaves are made so 
by violence, or on very unjust pretences, 
for we scarcely met with an instance 
in which they had a single slave on hand, 
whose redemption or sale they wished 
to effect. The answer was uniformly, “We 
have none, but if you wish to purchase, 
wait a few days, and you may have a 
hundred.” On inquiring further how this 
was to be effected, we found that they had 
only to send notice to their agents among 
the interior rajahs, and any number were 
forthwith brought down bound. They pro- 
bably sent word to catch so many slaves 
with as much indifference as they would 


have given an order to catch so many hogs 
for the same — The fact is, the 
arrival of the ing boats which takes 
place at a certain season, is the signal for 
universal rapine and violence throughout 
the interior; hostile tribes endeavour to 
entrap stragglers belonging to their oppo- 
nents, and the most frivolous pretences are 
resorted to, where violence is not deemed 
expedient. 

“Jt is painful to dwell on this part of 
the picture, but we hope the time is not far 
distant, when, with the temptation from 
without, these scenes of violence will cease 
and be forgotten, tranquillity be restored, 
and industry, no longer repressed by inse. 
curity and danger, awake to new life and 
to new energies. We think the measures 
now commenced, if followed up and ex- 
tended, are adequate to effect these desirable 
objects, and we trust that the people of this 
interesting island will hereafter look to the 
period of their placing themselves under 
the fostering care of Britain, as the com- 
mencement of a better era and of happier 
times. 

“The benefits arising from the abolition 
of the slave trade will not be confined to 
the relief of the unhappy victims alone, but 
will be much more extensively felt as the 
first step to the civilization of the country, 
and the removal of the greatest check to its 
industry. Independently of the habits of 
cruelty and rapine which it tends to infuse, 
the exorbitant profits it holds out, like those 
of gambling, create an aversion to the 
slower advantages of legitimate commerce 
and agricultural labour. In order to con- 
vey their produce to the sea-ports, the 
inhabitants of the interior are at present 
obliged to unite into parties of several 
hundreds, all completely armed and with 
their loads of rice on their backs, descend 
in order of battle to the shores to dispose of it 
—such is the general insecurity and dis- 
trust, that the husbandman goes armed to 
his labour in the fields, that they select the 
most difficult situations for their villages, 
and construct their houses with every pre- 
caution against surprises. Their laws have, 
from the temptation of the slave trade, 
acquired a savage and cruel character, that 
was probably originally unknown to them, 
and feuds have been perpetuated, that would 
probably otherwise have long since passed 
into oblivion. 

It is unnecessary to point out the innu- 
merable advantages that must arise from 
stopping the source from whence all these 
evils have flowed. It will require no spe- 
cial interposition of foreign influence ; the 
course of improvement will be spontaneous 
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and natural ; confidence will gradually be 
restored ; the operations of agriculture and 
commerce will no longer be interrupted, 
and British influence may be exerted with 
success, in reconciling feuds, and re-uniting 
the now divided and hostile tribes, into 
a community of interests, while those laws 
which derive their worst features from the 
facility of selling slaves, will by degrees fall 
into disuse, and give way to a milder code.— 
Singapore Chronicle. 

ON THE REPORTED INCREASE OF LUNACY 

AND IDIOTISM. 


Some time ago, and since I wrote my last 
letter for the Imperial Magazine, I have 
seen, in a London newspaper, remarks upon 
a letter addressed to Lord Robert Sey- 
mour, by Sir Andrew Halliday, the contents 
of which will to many be truly alarming. 
It gives a report, that the number of those 
who are at this time afflicted with mental 
disorder, or mental imbecility, is triple 
what it was twenty years ago; and if it 
were to triple every twenty years, in one 
hundred ok fifty years, the number would 
greatly exceed what the whole population is 
at this time: but we need not entertain any 
such fears for posterity. On the contrary, 
we may confidently expect, that in future 
generations, the evils of mental affections 
will be greatly diminished in proportion 
to the population, for that wisdom and 
humanity, and a more correct knowledge 
of them, will disperse the cloud of super- 
‘stitious ignorance, which at present hangs 
over the horizon of the united kingdom, on 
this very important subject; at any rate, 
‘that the united kingdom shall be equal to 
other nations of the earth in the treatment 
of mental complaints, which most assuredly 
it is not at present. 

Extremes beget each other, and as we 
-are certainly got to the extreme of bad 
treatment as a public measure, posterity 
may arrive at the opposite extreme of good 
treatment, for truth is great, and will in the 
end prevail. At present the obvious 
principles requiring the first attention, upon 
- this very important subject, are over-ruled 
by the pride and influence of an extremely 
injudicious legislative measure, and po- 
pular prejudice, so that at this moment 
there is scarcely a magistrate or person of 
infuence to be found, who will not even 
take pains to recommend that very system 
which is most calculated to increase the 
evil they wish to diminish. 

Some fifteen years ago, in a conversation 
with Lord Robert Seymour, and the right 
-honourable George Rose, I did my best 


to recommend a better system for the cure 
of insanity; -but their prejudices were 
much too strong for my feeble eloquence, 
and their zeal and great influence, without 
knowledge, did serious injury. Had they 
exerted themselves with equal zeal in a 
right path, thousands of pauper lunatics 
who are now languishing in hopeless insa- 
nity, 2 heavy burden to their respective 
parishes, might have been perfectly re- 
stored. 

If “the march of intellect” has for the 
last twenty years been retrograde in what 
relates to mental diseases, 1 can have no 
doubt of its advancing in future; and the 
labours of Sir Andrew Halliday will in all 
probability very much contribute to it, 
by causing investigations: and therefore 
they are highly to be commended, not- 
withstanding that very erroneous conclu- 
sions may be drawn from that gentleman’s 
report. 

In the first place, the number he states 
of lunatics and idiots for the whole united 
kingdom, I suspect is greatly too small, 
and must suppose that many of the returns 
he has depended on, have only referred to 
paupers. Indeed, it is not to be expected 
that all the lunatics and idiots, of those 
who rank above paupers, would be re- 
turned by parish officers, if known by 
them. I know of four in one family, and 
three in another, but if called upon to 
make a return of all lunatics and idiots 
within my knowledge, I should not venture 
to include them. in the next place, the 
number of idiots returned is, I conceive, 
out of all proportion to the lunatics. 
Idiots, properly so called, are those only 
who were born such, who never had the 
mental faculties developed. Idiotism is 
absence of mind—lunacy is mental dis- 
order or mental derangement; and though 
the long continuance of the latter will in 
many cases produce the appearance of the 
former, yet the distinction is important, 


and obvious to those conversant in such - 


cases. Natural idiotism is, I am truly 

happy to say, not very common; none 

of these are married, and few become 
ts. 

In the next place, Sir Andrew’s report 
might lead us to think that fresh cases of 
insanity have alarmingly increased within 
the last twenty years; but this has not been 
proved, and, as far as my information goes, 
it is by no means the case. I am ready 
to admit, that the number of incurable 
pauper lunatics may be three times what 
it was twenty years ago, and that this is 
owing to a bad system of treatment pre- 
vailing to an alarming degree, and under 
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which, it may be, the proportion of four to 
five do not recover now, of what recovered 
twenty years ago. Fifty years ago I was 
given to understand, that recent insanity 
was in almost every instance a perfectly 
curable disease; and thirty years ago it 
was confidently asserted by a person: of 
much experience, that it was curable in 
nine cases out of ten; yet within the last 
two years I have heard it acknow- 
ledged, that at a much boasted Asylum 
established at a great public expense, nine 
out of ten did not recover.—The differ- 
ence is quite sufficient to account for the 
truly alarming accumulation of these un- 
fortunate fellow-beings. 

Suppose there be a thousand fresh cases 
of insanity annually, and that we state 
fifteen years to be the average term of life 
of incurable lunatics, or, in other words, 
that we have always on hand the accu- 
mulation of fifteen years; if one only, (but 
say two out of ten,) remained incurable 
annually, the usual stock at that rate would 
be only four thousand five hundred ; but if 
nine out of ten remained as incurable, the 
usual stock would be thirteen thousand 
five hundred ; and in short, the great evils 
of mental complaints do in part only arise 
from the numbers who are visited by them 
or die under them, but chiefly from the 
great numbers who live as incurables 
under all the accumulating horrors of the 
disease. This I have often said before, 
and I can only hope that the repetition of 
it may make a proper impression. 

One consolation may be entertained, 
even if we are to go on with the prison 
system for the care of pauper lunatics, and 
that is, the increase of the numbers will 
in a great measure cease at the end of the 
average term of life, for these poor crea- 
tures; after which, death will keep pace 
with the accession of fresh cases. It is 
true, an allowance should be made for the 
actual increase of fresh cases, which I 
hold would be trifling, and I feel confident 
that the great accumulation spoken of, 
within the last twenty years, is principally, 
if not entirely, owing to a sudden tran- 
sition from a better system of treatment, to 
one preposterously bad. 

T. BakeweELt. 

Spring Vale, Stone, Nov. 1829. 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 
(A true Story.) 
Many severe imputations in latter times 
have been thrown out against the friars 
of the Romish Church in Spain; and when 
the following authentic fact is read, it will 


prove that such reports have not been alto- 
gether groundless. 

It happened, in the year 1812, that 
a Franciscan friar, belonging to the con- 
vent of Mellide, in the province of Lugo, 
in Galicia, named Giovanni Campana, 
seduced, at confession, a young woman, the 
daughter of a shoemaker of that place. 
Maria Ximenes (for so she was called) 
made every effort at first to resist the 
allurements of the wicked friar, but at last 
became that demon’s victim. The unfortu- 
nate girl was obliged to comply with his 
criminal desires, rather than end her days 
in the horrible dungeon of the Inquisition. 
Frequent were the visits of the friar, who, 
whenever he discovered an inclination on 
her part to break off this correspondence, 
had recourse to his usual threats to intimi- 
date her: thus their meetings and assigna- 
tions became so frequent, that the unhappy 
Maria, who repaired to the appointed places 
through fear, and not from any inclination, 
at last became pregnant by him. 

I cannot describe to you, O reader, the 
consternation of the miserable young woman, 
who, finding herself in that state, without 
further dissimulation accused her betrayer,. 
in the most bitter terms, of having robbed 
her of innocence and peace for ever. The 
friar, not unaccustomed to those scenes, 
listened calmly ; but exhorting her to be 
tranquil, promised to provide for all, and, 
in order to save her honour, but more for 
fear of losing his own reputation, said that 
he would, as soon as possible, get a hus. 
band for her. This declaration somewhat 
appeased her, as it was the only means now 
left to rescue her from infamy ; and conjur- 
ing him to effect his promise, or she would 
discover all to her parents, she left him, 
The friar had not much difficulty in finding 
a busband, as most of the young people of 
were his penitents. 

ter a few days, Paolo Nunez, a young 
man about twenty years old, an inhabitant 
of Mellide, went, according to his usual 
custom, to ease his conscience by relating 
his sins to the confessor. Scarcely had 
he terminated, when the friar requested that 
he would call at his cell the same afternoon, 
as he had something to propose that would 
be of great advantage to him. Paolo, as 
agreed upon, hastened to the apartment 
of the man he had knelt to that morning, to 
hear the proposal that promised him so 
much, when the friar thus addressed him.— 

“You know how well disposed I am to 
do good to every one, a precept enjoined 
by our holy religion. *Tis doubly my duty 
to do so for my own penitents, whom God 
has confided to my particular care, obliging 
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me to watch over and direct their temporal 
as well as their spiritual affairs, Knowing 
you, my dear Paolo, for a long time to be 
an obedient, industrious, and worthy young 
man, with the fear of God in your heart, 
I have been thinking to settle you in life, by 
giving you a wife capable of making you 
happy, fully persuaded that, with such qua- 
lifications as you possess, you will make 
a good husband, and a good father. It is 
this marriage that I have now to propose to 
you, by the direct inspiration of God, who 
suggests that I should thus reward you for 
having hitherto faithfully served him. The 
wife I selected is Maria Ximenes, whom 
you know to be a young woman of the 
strictest honour, of respectable parents, and 
an excellent Christian. I presume you 
have heard it said by all the parishioners, 
that Maria has always been an example 
to the young women of the country, as well 
for her charity as devotion. With the assis- 
tance of Providence, I shall be able to give 
you, with her, a tolerable sum as a dowry, 
which shall be handed to you on the day of 
the wedding. It now rests with you to consi- 
der my proposal, and to give me an answer.” 

Paolo accepted the offer without hesi- 
tation, and begged that he would arrange 
matters so as to conclude it; adding, that he 
was quite ready to marry such a woman as 
Maria, in whose praise he had heard so 
much, as well because it would give him so 
amiable a wife. The friar, hearing the 
young man so well disposed to comply with 
his wishes, was satisfied; and promising 
that every thing should be speedily ar- 
ranged, he dismissed him, and hastened to 
Maria’s dwelling. He informed her, that 
he had found a husband, and desired her to 
prepare for the wedding; that he intended 
the same day to communicate the business 
to her parents, and as she had been already 
two months gone with child, it was neces- 
sary, without further delay, to bring matters 
to a speedy decision. ‘The young man,” 
continued he, “ that I have pitched upon to 
represent your future husband, is Paolo Nu- 
nez ; he is quite satisfied to marry you, and 
has left the business entirely to my arrange- 
ments. I hope your union will not be any 
hinderance to my visiting you as usual, or to 
our keeping up the same a as 
for the past. You know how dear you are 
to me, and how much I love you, and rest 
assured that it will always be my endeavour 
to prove the constancy of my affection. 
You must also know, that it is my intention 
after a short time to send your husband into 
Portugal, to purchase some goods, where I 
can induce him to remain until you are 


delivered, lest he should discover your 


‘premature pregnancy. For this object I 


ave a sum of money ready, which I will 
lend, on condition that he remains there 
a smuggler, till such time as I shall think 


proper to recall him.” 

Maria, easily persuaded by the friar’s 
reasoning, gave her assent to all he had 
proposed, and to assist him. With 


as little difficulty he obtained her parent’s 
consent to marry her to Nunez, (indeed the 
marriages between the lower classes in Spain 
are generally concerted by the priests and 
friars,) nor did he meet with any obstacle 
from the parents of Paolo, but, on the 
contrary, when he made them the pro 

of the marriage he had planned for their 
son, they were glad to forward it, and 
a few days after they were united. 

The new-married couple lived together 
about two months in good harmony, with- 
out the husband ever suspecting that his 
wife had any correspondence with the 
friar, who frequented the house constantly. 
They soon after fixed upon sending Nunez 
to Portugal, according to their former 
plans, to hide from him the period that 
would give birth to the child that she 
carried in her womb, and afterwards to 
make him believe whatever they thought 
proper. Nunez was easily persuaded to 
become a smuggler in Portugal; for when 
his wife made him the proposition, the friar, 
who was present to obviate all difficulties, 
offered him sufficient money to carry on the 
traffic he was recommended to, adding, 
“T have calculated, that after one year at 
this business, you will have gained enough 
to enable you, at your return, to make 
a better figure, and procure your living 
with less fatigue. As to your .domestic 
affairs, I will see after them myself, and, 
deeply interested as I feel for you and for 
your wife, I moreover promise to assist her 
in whatever circumstances she may require 
my aid.” 

It needed no more than this discourse, 
added to all the logic of a finished hypo- 
crite, to resolve Nunez. Scarcely had the 
friar ended, than he eagerly declared he 
would depart whenever it was his pleasure. 
He received the money, and letters of re- 
commendation to some convents, situated 
in the country where he was to carry on 
his new traffic: the friar again desired him 
to remain there at least a year, to write to 
him often, and not to return without con- 
sulting him. He set out the next day, 
thus leaving the friar entire master of 
Maria, whom he visited at whatever hour 
of the day he thought proper. 

Meanwhile, the enterprises of Nunez in 
Portugal were defeated by the vigilance of 
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the custom-house officers, who seized the 
greater part of the goods he meant to have 
passed into that country. After this loss, 
finding himself without sufficient means to 
continue his commerce, but having still a 
small sum of money, he resolved to return 
to Mellide, with the intention of tempting 
fortune the next year, seeing .that she was 
not likely to be propitious during the pre- 
sent. So resolved, he again set out, and 
arrived at home, to the great surprise of his 
unfaithful wife and her paramour, who 
never dreamed that he would so soon dis- 
turb, with his presence, the intercourse that 
they were enjoying with so much liberty 
and ease. As Nunez had had no corres- 
pondence with any one, they immediately 
set to work to send him off again, well 
knowing that the day must soon arrive 
when he would discover every thing, if he 
remained in the country, 

But Nunez, to whom the wife and the 
friar were constantly making proposals 
tending to induce his departure, began to 
perceive that he was betrayed by them, 
and determined to continue his former 
occupations, to till his own ground, and 
not to undertake any commerce out of his 
native soil, Seeing that it was impossible, 
by the most flattering promises, to prevail 
on him, they formed the horrible project 
of murdering him, and then throwing his 
body into the river Minho, persuading 
themselves that the crime would remain 
undiscovered, as they had spread a report 
that he was again about to depart; so that 
after effecting their execrable intentions, 
they could easily make it be believed that 
he was gone on a new journey. The 
suspicion of Nunez once awakened, in- 
creased more and more every day; and, 
the better to discover the conduct of his 
wife, he took a boy, of about ten years 
old, into his service, and confided to him 
the task of espying their actions. Short, 
however, was the period that they allowed 
the ill-fated Nunez to discover ‘their many 
heinous actions. During one of their in- 
famous conferences, they swore to each 
other to put into execution, without further 
delay, their devilish projects. 

The evening of the 7th of December, 
the friar, in concert with the wife, conceal- 
ed himself in a small chamber adjoining 
that of his destined victim, earnestly recom- 
mending Maria to caress him more than 
usual, to give him his supper, and to make 
him drink as much as possible. The 
crafty woman chose the hour that the friar 
had appointed to introduce him to his 
hiding-place, to send the boy to a neigh- 
bouring tavern for some wine, that he 


might not be aware of the horrible 
secret. 

Wearied by the labours of the day, the 
unfortunate Nunez sought his home, think- 
ing to repose his tired limbs in the arms 
of his wicked consort. Unusual kindness, 
and false demonstrations of affection, were 
prodigally lavished by the subtle and per- 
fidious wretch, who, in the same moment, 
meditated how to assist the hand that was 
ready to imbrue itself in her husband's 
blood. He supped tranquilly, and, not 
doubting the allurements of his fawning 
wife, drank plentifully, and throwing him- 
self on his contaminated bed, gave himself 
up to a profound sleep. Not many 
minutes were passed, when she admitted 
the friar into the chamber, and presented 
to him the innocent victim that was to be 
inhumanly slaughtered by such barbarous 
hands. Without seeming to discompose 
himself, he grasped the murderous weapon 
he always carried with him, and signing 
to the wife to hold him down by the hair, 
with repeated stabs perforated his breast. 
The single, acute, and languid groan, 
which escaped the dying man, awoke the 
poor boy, who slept in a room over that 
in which the horrible homicide was per- 
petrated. 

Affrighted and trembling, he ran to the 
chamber, and, oh! horrible spectacle! he 
saw his master swimming in his own blood, 
languidly drawing his last breath, his eyes 
fixed towards heaven, as if imploring ven- 
geance. At such a sight an involuntary 
shout escaped him, which startled the friar- 
assassin, who, still plunging at his victim’s 
heart, was not conscious of the boy’s 
arrival ; he now sprang at him like a tiger, 
and already was his hand uplifted to silence 
him for ever, when Maria, relenting for a 
moment, seized his arm, and hindered the 
fatal blow. Moved by her supplications, 
and covering himself with the mantle of 
hypocrisy, he entreated the boy to forgive 
his zeal, making him believe that heaven 
had ordered its vengeance to be thus 
executed by him on an impious and 
heretical being, menacing him with the 
same end, if he dared to reveal a word. 

Profiting by the darkness of the night, 
wrapped in a sheet, they carried between 
them the bleeding —_ to the river that 
flowed not far from the house, and con- 


signed it to its torrent, and then quietly 
returned home, as if nothing had happened. 
Many days passed over without any thing 
being discovered ; but early one morning a 
corpse was found not many miles distant, 
on the bank of the river, that proved, after 
many inquiries, to be that of Nunez, This 
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news coming to the ears of Maria, she 
grew pale and terrified, her countenance 
confessed the crime, and would have 
betrayed her, but the friar, who watched 
vigilantly all her motions, hearing, too, 
from the inhabitants, that there were strong 
suspicions against her, began to fear the 
result, and determined to hide his crimes 
by committing new ones. 

Without any further deliberation, he 
went to her house, and, feigning serenity, 
endeavoured to comfort her by deceitful 
illusions, hiding the horrible design he had 
purposed to execute in the night, to mur- 
der her and the boy, thinking that as there 
then would exist no testimony of his guilt, 
it would for ever remain concealed. He 
stayed with her the remainder of the day, 
under pretext of not abandoning her a 
prey to the fear that too openly manifested 
itself. Supper was prepared, and both, 
apparently more tranquil, enjoyed onee 
more their criminal commerce. Maria 
then fell asleep, but scarcely had she 
closed her eyes, when the cursed friar, 
who waited but the moment to gorge on 
blood, with the same dagger that was still 
stained with her husband’s, pierced her 
heart; then, with a demon-like fury, 
springing from the bed, rushed on the in- 
nocent boy, and barbarously butchered 
him. Hastening to remove the remaining 
proofs of his guilt, he enveloped the body 
of Maria ina sheet, and hurried with it 
to the well-known river, and, having 
thrown it in, without loss of time repaired 
for the boy, and, still running, directed his 
steps to the same spot. 

At this moment, some officers of justice, 
who happened to be passing, on perceiving 
a man running with a load on his shoulder 
at such an hour of the night, and suspecting 
him to be a robber, pursued and arrested 
him. Imprisoned, after various examina- 
tions, he was at length fully convicted, and 
publicly confessed all his atrocities. He 
was then sent to Valladolid, to be there 
stripped of every sacerdotal order by the 
most reverend Senor Valcarcel, bishop of 
that city, and, sentence of death having 
been passed against him, he was left to 
suffer the just punishment of his many 
crimes. 

But at that period, the Spanish people, 
blinded by religious fanaticism, did not 
believe that crime could exist with those 
vestments they were used to kiss with vene- 
ration, and thought it a sacrilege to lay 
hands on religious persons. The nefarious 
Campana knew well how to profit by the 
popular superstition, and contrived to 
remain in prison, till the arrival of the 


French army in 1822, when, by order of 
that government, the just sentence was 
executed. 


ESSAY ON POETRY, 


Poetry is one of the most ancient and 
sublime arts that adorn the intellectual 
hemisphere of the world. Some of the first 
lispings of human genius have fallen from 
the exalted and ethereal strain of poetic 
song. Sentiment has been invested with 
an immortality when poured in the har- 
monies of verse, and swelled in the pathos 
of poetic composition. In the most bar- 
barous aboriginal conditions of human 
society, the unenlightened wanderer of the 
wilds, and the inhabitant of the thick-clad 
forest, have poured forth the feeling of their 
spirits in the language of song: and though 
their compilation was not refined, and 
graced by the principles of modern art, 
yet there was the reign of nature’s music, 
not less pathetic and melting, than that 
which rolled from the Grecian muse, or 
the chorus of the classic lyre. 

Many are the definitions that have been 
given of the art of poetry, and, perhaps, none 
of them are satisfactory tothe human mind. 
Some have confined this region to fiction. 
Others call it the-imitative art. Poetry 
may consist of a realm of fiction, and ideal 
creations of imaginary grandeur; but her 
angel-pen is also used to embellish and 
magnify that which does really exist, by 
comparison, allusion, figure, and metaphor. 
The panorama of a starry sky may swell 
into a greater magnificence, and the land- 
scape of nature’s paradise may be enriched 
with the colouring of poetic art,.and shine 
in the fires of a brilliant imagination. The 
province of poetry is to beautify, imitate, 
describe, illustrate, and to please. In 
all. ages, it has been a species of litera- 
ture welcome to the human mind. The 
remotest annals of learning, receding far in 
the lapse of time, exhibit specimens of this 
art, extricated from the world of oblivion, 
and vibrating on successive ages from the 
cultivation of song and poesy. This art is 
the offspring of imagination and passion. 
It received its birth with the infancy of the 
human mind; her song pealed with the 
anthems that echoed round our rising orb 
in the immensity of the sky. 

Long ere prose had originated with the 
historic pen of Herodotus, poetry was the 
vehicle of religion, history, and tradition, 
in the primeval stages of time. The 
Hebrews, the most transcendent in this 
sublime region, rolled their praises to 
heaven in sacred poetic effusions. Their 
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compositions are not less magnificent and 
beautiful than the most elevated flights 
of the Homeric wing, or less brilliant 
than the most splendid versions of the 
Miltonian mind. The Greeks ascribed 
this art to their gods, and gave it a 
birth-place in the abodes of their fabulous 
heaven; whence it was transmitted to 
earth by some visitant from the spheres of 
immortal music, and the elysian residence 
of their deities. The fascinating history of 
Apollo transports the imagination to those 
scenes of brightness, where the god of 
melody, attended with the majestic train of 
the Graces and the Nine, swept the vales 
with their chorus, and shed music on the 
delirious waters of Hypocrene. The Greeks 
did not confine this divine art to this ter. 
restrial sphere, but supposed the min- 
strelsy of Apollo floating on the winds of 
the even, and ringing through the wide 
extended regions of the universe, as he 
rode with the swiftness of Pegasean wing. 

If this branch of literature had not been 
admired and cultivated by mankind, some 
of the most astonishing emanations of 
human: genius would have died away with 
the silence of revolving time, nor would 
those thoughts that flashed on the darkness 
of an unrefined age, have enkindled the 
poetry of many days. How many literary 
gems, enshrined in the splendour of poetic 
beauty, have been transmitted to posterity, 
when, without this permanent envelopment, 
they would have sunk in the depths of 
nonexistence. The immortal wings of 
poetry and imagination have conveyed the 
genius of the ancient muse down the suc- 
cessive ages of time. 

This intellectual pyramid still points 
towards the zenith of mind, and reflects, 
from its magnificent form, the scintillations 
of those fires that shine in the starry spheres 
of poesy. How great the acquisition to 
literature, bestowed by the productions of 
the “ three poets in three distant ages born.” 
They winged their concave journey in the 
sunny orbit of imagination; more permanent 
and splendid than the aphelion of a mo- 


ment, their systems are fixed in the vertex: 


of their hemisphere, shedding a light over 
the lesser orbs of poetic genius. 

Poetry is not only an ornament to the 
region of learning, but is of great utility to 
many branches of art and science — 
Physics, morals, philosophy, and elo- 
quence, summon the aid of this celestial 
power, to embellish their various fields 
with the glories of her exalted nature. The 
orator may visit this shrine, to add a pathos 
and a beauteous rhetoric to his diction. 
The human mind is giddy with ecstacy, 

133.—VvoL., XII. 


while the musical cadence of his composi- 
tion falls on the ear, and when the thoughts 


that breathe, vibrate on the listening spirit. 


of man. This is a realm adapted to various 
dispositions of mind and taste. 

It is a world where the thunder of the 
spheres echoes with storm, and where the 
lightning is sporting on the darkness of the 
sky. Her vision can unfold the contend- 
ing elements clashing in one tremendous 
combustion. Or, the more temperate mind 
may enter an elysium of sweets, where 
fairy spirits gambol in their silvery bowers, 
and harp on the foliage with their softest 
song; where fancy may ride on crystal 
waves, rolled by the zephyr of heaven, or 
rest where the fountain pours whiteness 
through the emerald plains. It is a scene 
alike of majesty and simplicity, of grandeur 
and mildness, of splendour and softness, of 
day and of night, of light and of darkness. 
Here the strain of sacredness may be 
heard, and the festivity of a spirit’s jubilee. 
Here the chorus of a star-song breaks on 
the silence, and the whisper of solitude 
lulls the soul to dreams of contemplation. 
Her theme extends wide as the magnifi- 
cence of the material creation, and her 
wing soars to the altitude of intellectual 
grandeur. Her spirit wanders over the 
universe of space in the chariot of imagina- 
tion ; starting from starry orbs and compli- 
cated systems, to join the music of the 
spheres, in the empire of eternal melodies. 
Poetry can utter the language of the soul, 
and bind kindred spirits into harmonious 
chime. She possesses a magic influence 
that overwhelms the human mind, and con- 
ducts the intellect into the existence of the 
sublime, and the worlds of imaginary para- 
dise. 

The visions of the poet unfold the most 
pleasing scenes of nature. He views with 
rapture the extended landscape swelling 
at intervals in lofty mountains, and the 
vales bending with a vista of endless sweets 
and delights. An ecstacy is poured from 
the harmony of birds, while beneath the 
starry canopy of heaven they tune their 
chorals to the listening night. His soul is 
not confined in the narrow sphere of a 
stoical selfishness, but his imagination 
expands wide as the universe; he resides 
in the higher domains of intellectual and 
moral being. 

It is generally a poetic mind that enters 
the theatre of romance and fiction, exhibit. 
ing the versimilitude of being, and delight 
ing the fancy with the picturesque and the 
beautiful ; charming the contemplation 
with chimeras of bliss, and conducting it 


| into the mazes of a frantic rapture, and: 
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giddy dream. His pen is often used to 
exhibit virtue in all her heavenly majesty, 
and to dethrone vice from the empire of 
reason and intellectual supremacy. This 
is a shrine that genius hallows with reve- 
rence, while throwing the laurel of his con- 
quest at the foot of poetic dignity. Oft has 
the holy choir of devotion, chiming .in the 
vales of solitude, and wafted on the breath 
of sweetest poesy, whispered on creation 
the sacred thoughts of heaven, and mingling 
with nature’s chorister the language of 
supernatural, and of alluring song. 


Nov. 8th, 1829. J. Burton. 


ROMAN ROADS ACROSS THE YORKSAIRE 
WOLDS, 

Mr. Eprror, 

Sir.—The following communication hav- 
ing been read at the first meeting of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society for this 
season, you are welcome to give it publicity, 
as it may throw a mite into the treasury of 
some of your antiquarian readers. One of 
these roads leads in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, from the site of a Roman camp in a 
field near Pocklington, which -I traced 
through the parishes of Kilnwick Percy, 
Warter, Millington, Huggate, Wetwang, Kc. 
towards Driffield. What are commonly 
called, Huggate Dykes, an old entrench- 
ment, which excited the attention of the 
late lord Burlington, are situated on this 
road. 

The other has been traced nearly to the 
same encampment, but it leads in a north- 
westerly direction till it crosses the road on 
the east side of Garrowby hill. From this 
point it runs ina northerly direction through 
the parishes of Kirby Underdale, Wharrarn 
Percy, &c. to Aldrow; where there is the site 
of another Roman camp near Birdsall, the 
seat of lord Middleton. This encampment 
comes under the denomination of what 
Brewer, in his Introduction to the Beau- 
ties of England and Wales, calls Explora- 
tory. Its situation is remarkably calculated 
for that purpose, being situated on the mar- 
gin of the wolds, and commanding an 
extensive views to the north-west. 

With regard to the origin of these roads, 
there is much room for conjecture. Leman, 
who explored the neighbourhood some 
years ago, supposes that these, and seve- 
ral others of the same description, were 
first formed by the ancient Britons for the 
conveniency of driving their slaves and 
cattle, and that the Romans improved them 
for their own use afterward. This conjec- 
ture is rendered very plausible from the 
circumstance of most of them terminating 


in Roman camps. They are all trenched, 
and in many places double. It is difficult 
to assign a reason why they are often found 
in the latter form: unless it has been for 
the purpose of keeping the flocks and 
herds of the ancient Britons, when passing 
in opposite directions, from intermingling. 
In many places, they must have been more 
than twelve feet deep; and the same in 
width, the chalk-stone serving instead of an 
artificial pavement. 

That they have also served for warlike 
a is evident from their winding 
neither along the bottoms nor the summits 
of the dales. Wherever it can be accom- 
plished, they are a few feet lower than the 
summit of the dale. This would secure 
them from being observed by the enemy 
at a distance; and give them the oppor- 
tunity of espying him first. They seem to 
have been formed more for communicating 
from south to north, than the contrary; as 
they frequently, when crossing a deep dale, 
make a direct descent on the south side, 
but ascend the opposite in a slanting di- 
rection. They would therefore be unfit 
either for the ancient war-chariot, or for the 
Roman cavalry. 

It is probable that the lighter troops of 
the Romans, such as the Velites, passed 
along these track-ways to supply their 
armies on the northern side of the wolds. 
The camp near Pocklington would always 
be supplied with soldiers from the south, 
who would march along the Ermyn Street 
Road, which is but a short distance from it. 
And these, when wanted in any exploratory 
camp north of the wolds, would march 
sooner in the track-ways, than by Der- 
ventio, and the road from thence to Dunus 
Sinus. The Romans would also use them 
for conveying provisions to their stationary 
camps. And as they could not be fur- 
nished with what was necessary from the 
vicinity, they would be induced to make 
improvements and additions to these track- 
ways for their own conveniency. So that 
these and other roads of the same descrip- 
tion are the produce of the labours of the 
painted Briton and the civilized Roman. 

But it must also be mentioned, that the 
Ang!o-Romans used these roads in their 
retreat from the predatory attacks of the 
Scotch and Picts, after the Roman forces 
had been withdrawn from the island. 
Huggate dykes form an encampment 
similar to another of their constructing 
near the chain of forts, which Agricola 
made on the northern boundary of the 
Roman territories in this country. 

T remain yours, &e. T. R. 

Huggate Rectory, Oct. 21, 1829. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


Tue first lunation in the year 1830 com- 
menced at 36 minutes past 3 in the morn- 
ing of the 26th day of December, 1829, 
in the 4th degree of Capricorn, the moon 
having nearly 5 degrees north latitude 
descending, and approaching the earth, 
her nearest distance from which she arrives 
at on the Ist of this month: she is seen in 
the evening a little to the east of the line 
joining a Andromeda and Algenib, the two 
eastern of the four stars forming a square, 
and is observed directing her course under 
the three first stars of the Ram, at some 
distance to the east of her. At 34 minutes 
past 2, on the following morning, she 
completes her first quarter, and on the 
evening of the 3d she is noticed passing 
under a, 8, and y Arietis: her course is 
now directed to the Bull’s eye, which she 
is observed gradually to approach; and 
during the night of the 5th it will be 
very interesting to notice these bodies; as 
she again hides this star from our view, 
the distance between them is observed 
gradually to diminish until 37 minutes 
26 seconds past 3 in the morning of the 
6th, when the star immerges behind the 
dark limb of the moon: the occultation 
will continue until 27 minutes 59 seconds 
past 4, when the emersion takes place. 
On the evening of this day, she is observed 
between Aldebaran and the Bull’s southern 
horn, and after passing the latter star, her 
progress through the constellation Gemini, 
and approach to Saturn, becomes an in- 
teresting feature in her course. On the 
evening of the 8th she is seen to the east 
of a line joining Castor and y Geminorum, 
and forms a triangle with Betelguex and 
Procyon: the constellations Taurus, Auri- 
ga, Gemini, Canis Minor, and Orion, pre- 
senting an interesting and brilliant group. 
On the 9th, at 32 minutes past 3 in the 
morning, she completes the half of her 
synodic revolution, being full in the 17th 
degree of Cancer, with nearly 5 degrees 
south latitude ascending: she is noticed in 
the evening to approach a line joining 
Castor and Pollux. On the next evening 
she is observed eastward of this line, and 
approaching Saturn, which she will evi- 
dently pass below, before her next appear- 
ance; the conjunction taking place at 15 
minutes past 8 in the morning of the 11th, 
she is noticed in the evening, between this 
planet and Regulus, and passes the star 
before her next’ appearance. On the 14th 
she crosses the ecliptic in her ascending 
node, and arrives at the apogean point 
of her orbit on the 15th. After progressing 


through the constellations Leo and Virgo, 
she enters her last quarter at 3 minutes past 
4 in the morning of the 17th, when she is, 
observed a little to the east of Spica, re- 
ceding from it, and approaching Mars, 
which is noticed a considerable distance 
to the east of her. On the morning of the 
19th she is observed to have passed the 
two first of the Balance; and on the 20th 
to have approached considerably nearer 
Mars, which she passes above, at 30 mi- 
nitues past 8. She now recedes from this 
planet, and completes her revolution on 
the 24th, at 54 minutes past 4 in the after- 
noon, when she is again in conjunction 
with the sun. 

This lunation has been completed in 29 
days, 13 hours, and 18 minutes; which is 
1 hour and 46 minutes shorter than the 
preceding. The first quarter revolution has 
been the shortest; 6 days, 22 hours, and 
58 minutes, the perigee being situated 
within it. The second has been longer, 7 
days and 58 minutes, in consequence of 
the moon’s approaching the apogee. The 
period, from the full to the last quarter, has 
been the longest, 8 days and 31 minutes ; 
the moon having this quarter traversed the 
apogee, and the last was completed in 7 
days, 12 hours, and 51 minutes, as the 
moon was then receding from the apogee. 

The passage of Mars through the con- 
stellation Scorpio, during this and the fol- 
lowing month, is highly interesting. He 
is noticed, at the commencement of the 
present month, among a group of stars in 
the constellation Libra and Scorpio, and 
forming the summit of an isosceles triangle 
with the two first of the former ; above him 
are observed three stars, forming a triangle ; 
the brightest, of which is in a line with 8 
Libre and Antares, and between them is 
marked y Libre ; the northernmost of the 
others is known as % Libre ; and the south- 
ern one as the 4th p Libre. To the east of 
him are seen two small stars, marked 41 
and p Libre; these stars he rapidly passes, 
being observed very near 41 on the morn- 
ing of the 3d, and above p on the follow. 
ing morning. The stars now observed to 
the east of him, are A, 3, , and 51 Libre, 
which are nearly in a line with each other, 
the latter ster being the northernmost : 
these are the most eastern of this constella- 
tion. He passes above and very near A 
on the morning of the 8th; and on the 
succeeding morning is noticed between 6 
Libre and Antares. His situation now 
becomes particularly interesting, 8 and 3 
Scorpionis being observed to the east of 
him: the distance between the planet. and 
B rapidly decreases, and on the morning 
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of the 12th he is noticed below this star, 
and between it and 6. On the morning | 
of the 13th he is seen very near a small | 
star to the south of 8, marked w, Scorpionis: 
to the east of 3 Scorpionis, and above the 
planet, on the morning of the 15th, may 
be seen a star of the fourth magnitude, 
marked » Scorpionis. To the south of 
6 Scorpionis, and nearly in a line with it 
and 8, is observed « Scorponis, a star of 
the third magnitude: it will be very in- 
teresting to notice the triangle the planet 
forms with this star and Antares; and the 
continual variation observed therein from 
the morning of the 16th, when it is an 
isosceles, Antares being the apex. Mars is 
then noticed between Antares and y Scor- 
pionis. There are three stars of the fifth 
magnitude forming a triangle, now noticed 
to the east of the planet; the northern is 
marked w, the eastern w, and the southern 
g Scorpionis; he directs his course to w, 
and passes between W and g on the 20th. 
The distance between the planet and 
Antares is observed considerably to have 
diminished, which it continues to do until 
the 22d, when Mars is noticed very near 
w : he is afterwards observed to recede from 
this star, and his distance from Antares to 
increase. On the morning of the 27th he 
is noticed between Antares and a star of 
the third magnitude in the constellation 
Ophiuchus, marked »; and above a star 
of the sixth magnitude marked 15 Scor- 
pionis. His apparent path is now directed 
above some inconsiderable stars in the con- 
stellation Scorpio. 

During the month of February, the ap- 
proach of this planet to Jupiter, (which 
then becomes visible in the eastern hemi- 
sphere a little before sun-rise,) is an in- 
teresting feature in his: course. On the 
3d of February, Mars is séen to the south 
of Ophiuchii, directing his course between 
S$ and p of the same constellation, the latter 
star being noticed to the north ; he passes 
them on the 8th, and on the 14th forms 
an isosceles triangle with them. His ap- 
parent path is now to the south of four 
stars of the sixth magnitude, three in the 
constellation Ophiuchus, and one in Sa- 
gittarius; the stars in the former constella- 
tion are marked 53, p, and 59; the two 
latter are the two eastern, and the former 
the extreme western of them; the other is 
marked 2 Sagittarii. After passing these 
stars, he directs his course to three small 
ones in the constellation Sagittarius, the 
western of which is of the sixth magnitude, 
and marked 4, the eastern and southern are 


of the 7th, and marked 11 and 9. His | 
passage by these stars affords the observer | 


_ an interesting opportunity of noticing a 


pretty considerable nebula, situated between 
9 and 11: previous to his arrival at these 
stars, he passes above 63 Ophiuchii on the 


| 20th; and on the 21st he is seen above 4 


Sagittarii. On the following morning he is 
observed very near 9 and the nebula, 
which is 30 minutes in diameter, and 
described by Dr Herschel as an elongated 
mass of stars; 9 is encircled with a faint 
light. On the 26th Mars is observed 
between mw aid 12 Sagittarii, nearest the 
latter star. 

In our last number, the reader will find 
the phenomena of Saturn for this and the 
following months. 


POETKDY. 


THE NEW YEAR; 


Or, Wishes for the Church—the King—the Par- 
liament—the Nation—the World—andthe King- 
dom of MessiAu, 


ANOTHER year, another birth of time ; 
Welcome sweet stranger to this nether world! 
On thy young steps eventful moments wait, 
And changes great not chronicled as yet. 
Muse, thou art not retain’d by weeping woe, 
Nor dost thou love to haste the evil day : 

Put on thy gay, cerulean robe of hope,. 

And be not now a prophetess of ill ! 

Ills will come time enough—sing thou of good! 
And pray that Heaven may verify thy song! 
May this New Year be like a budding flower, 
To till the land with fragrance and with bloom ; 
A year of jubilee to church and state, 

Life to our trade, and pardon for our sins, 


Health totheChurch! my heart’s first virgin wish, 
On the new day-break of the early year ; 
I mean the church of Christ,then Britain’s church, 
The church that makes a paradise on earth, 
When it is pure ; if foul, the fiend transform’d 
Into an angel of celestial light. 
Daughter of God, arise with the New Year ! 
And leaning on the state, ah! no, the arm 
Of Christ! go forth in charity to bless, 
And zeal to save, and love to beautify, 
And truth to radiate a guilty land! 
May this new period of revolving time, 
This fraction of eternity to come, 
That opes the eyelids of the coming age, 
Behold our bishops, stars that shine and move 
For public good, shedding selectest light 
On all the paths of providence and grace: 
Like Him of Galilee, who bought the flock 
With his life-blood, then writ them on his heart, 
Where they have still a record in his love ! 


I wish the pastors who surround the fold, 
And serve the altar, a new year of peace 
And rich prosperity ; with copious sheaves, 
May they fill up the garner of the church ; 
Blameless within the sanctuary trim 
The lamp of wisdom, on the altar keep 
Love’s sacred fire burning with lambent flame, 
Shedding around a flood of living light. 
Not now as whilom, droning o’er the bench, 
But often in the village pulpit seen ; 
Making, in lieu of Blackstone, Coke, or Burn, 
The word, their polestar, oracle and guide. 
I, though unlearn’d, wish for the prophets’ schools 
With this new year, all reformation meet ; 
Not Gothic ruin, to put out at once 
The lights of Egypt, Persia, Greece, and Rome ; 
But taxing to the full these lesser orbs, 
Make them pay tribute to the ** Light of Life :” 
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Euclid, give place to Peter, John, and Paul, 
And pagan planets to the sun of truth. 

If steeple-house (permit a word profane) 
To meeting give the hand of fellowship, 
And reading-desk and pulpit both agree, - 
Then, were thé present year a jubilee. 

Yes, *twere indeed a year of Sabbath rest, 
If learned clerks and gownsmen, simple grown, 
And, childlike in demeanor and address, 
Would from the altitude of cleric pride 
Stoop down, the humble minister embrace, 
Concede the points at issue, own the claim 
To shape his creed upon the truth alone, 
And make his ritual simple as kis mind. 

So bigotry, that bloated murderess, 
Fac-simile of hell, would yield the ghost, 
And they who part in form, unite in love. 


Joy to the * Chureh’s head,” this opening year! 
Muse, say “ Long live in peace our noble King !” 
O may his court become a “ house of prayer !” 

And garter’d nobles lowly bend the knee, 
Saying “Amen” to George’s orisons. 
From out the palace mvy a flame proceed, 
To burn the dross and tin of ail the land, 
And purify the altar and the priest. 


Peace to the Senate! Peers and Commoners 
All hail ye legislators of the land! 
Intrench’d in barrier strong of ancient rights, 
With the new year may you convene in peace, 
Nor fish for power or place, nor mock at sin, 
Nor deem fanatic who adores his God. 
O might your skill the remedy find out, 
Nor find alone, but skilfully apply, 
To heal those running ulcers of the state, 
Election bribes, and rotten borough sores: 
Make foul corruption wash her dirty hands ; 
And charity, diverted from its bed, 
(To bloat and fatten some unrighteous drone,) 
Find its first channels dug by piety. 
Let those who hoe in grief yon Western Isles, 
Who plant our sugar-canes, and reap despair, 
In whips, & stripes, & groans, & goals, & chains, 
Find mercy in your sight, as ye would find 
Rich mercy when your audit-day arrive! 
From wasting caterpillars free the court ; 
From clouds of darkening locusts purge the state; 
Clear the foul bottom of our leaky ship 
From shoals of barnacles, that, fastening there, 
Impede her progress through those troubled seas. 
Repeal each tax that grinds the poor man down 
To pauperism, misery, and dust ; 
Reform the state, do more, reform the church ; 
And let the gay who flutter in the sun 
Of southern climes, pay for their foreign whims. 
Let your own treasure fly abroad as dust ; 
But oh be careful of the public purse ! 
lt is not yours—when palaces are built, 
And favourites paid their thousands, think of men 
Who pine in misery, yet pay their mite. 
Tax funded treasures, tax them to the full, 
Hounds, horses, chariots, livery men, and plate ; 
But spare the poor, and, saved from perishing, 
Their golden blessings will enrich your head. 
Bid merchant kings who claim our Indian realm, 
And bring its jewels and its treasures home, 
Pay for the privilege of being great ; 
Or wave their right when senators demand 
The charter back that gives them half the East. 


Peace to the Law, I would not lawless live! 
“ On all our glory this is adefence,” 
And well deserves a new year’s compliment ; 
Though I could wish the Augean stable clean, 
And that made simple which is complicate, 
A thorny maze, which whoso dares to walk, 
Shall smart with briers in the wilderness, 
And hardly find a path to lead him out. 
Ye learned jurists, yield the wretch relief, 
Who has no golden fee to pay for law ; 
And those redress whom equity has wrong’d! 


With the new year may streams of knowledge flow 
To gladden every heart, and make the land 
A moral Eden mid Europa’s states. 
May they who cater for the mental feast 
Baptize their pens in the pure font of truth, 


As thine, O friendly Drew! has always been. 
‘The muses chant the cross in strains divine, 
‘Taking a leaf from the “ sweet singe1’s” psalms, 
A spark from that pure Spirit's holy flame . 
“Who touch’d sublime Isaiah’s lips with fire ;” 
Then pour the minstrelsy o’er all the land, 

Till every heart reverberate the sonnd ! 


All hail my country’s charities benign ! 
With the New Year I wish you tenfold health ; 
Tracts, Bibles, Missions, Sabbath Infant Schools, 
All golden billows rolling in one tide 
Of pure benevolence around the land, 
Around the world say rather,—wider flow 
And circle all the “ purple Isle” of Man. 
O could I in the aspect of the stars, 
Planets and signs, that hail the new-born year, 
But catch aray of that which in the East 
Beam'd over Bethlehem with celestial light, 
And bade the pagan world arise and shine! 
Come! come! Messiah, in the Spirit come! 
And ere the new-born year has walk’d the skies, 
And quench’d his dying spark in Capricorn, 
Bid light and truth thy harbingers go forth, 
Swift as the tempest’s wing or morning beam 
O’er all the swarming East and woody West, 
**Upon the mountains let the morning spread !” 
Raze the strong-holds of ojd Idolatry ! 
Dash the proud Crescent from the Turkish skies ! 
Plant truth triumphanton the Koran’s throne ! 
Teach “ Africa to stretch her hand to God!” 
Bid weeping Salem from the willows take 
Her silent harp,and sing Messiah's reign ! 
And last! O how my labouring bosom swells! 
Let Heaven to seegheer give lond Amen! 
And earth be fill’d with knowledge, truth, and love ! 


Northampton. JosHuA MAaRspEN. 


“WHOM HAVING NOT SEEN WE LOVE.” 
(1 Peter, chap. i. verse 8.) 


SPARKLING supremely bright, 

Ye starry gems on high, 

Hung like ten thousand lamps by night, 
To light the lofty sky ; 

Ye only gild the floor above, 

Of Him whom tho’ unseen we love. 


Thou sun whose dazzling shine 
Creates our brightest days, 

From light ineffable divine, 

Thine are but borrewed rays ; 
Such is the radiancy above, 

Of Him whom tho’ unseen we love. 


heavens‘of hallowed light, 

All holiness within, 

E’en in your Maker's glorious sight, 
Ye are impure and dim ; 

Such is the purity above, 

Of Him whom tho’ unseen we love. 


Monarchs of royal birth, 

Think whence your crowns are given ; 
Dominions, sceptres, powers on earth, 
Are from the King of heaven ; 

Such is the majesty above, 

Of Him whom tho’ unseen we love. 


And hast thou, sinner, known 

There's wrath that none can tell, 

And vengeance from the Almighty throne 
To those who dare rebel ? 

Such is the awful power above, 

Of Him whom tho’ unseen we love. 


And yet, delightful thought, 

By humble fervent prayer 

The broken contrite heart hath sought, 
And found redemption there ; 

Such is the pardoning grace above, 

Of Him whom tho’ unseen we love. 
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Angelic hosts on high 

Who prostrated adore, 

Who “ Holy, Holy, Holy ery,” 
Unceasing evermore ; 

Blessing, and honour, power above, 
To Him whom tho’ unseen we love. 


We worship here below 
And try your themes divine, 
In feeble, humble strains, but, ob ! 
We would your praises join ; 
And “ face to face” beliold above, 
Him whom tho’ now unseen we love. 
E. P. GARDNER. 


THE VISION OF ELIJAH AT HOREB. 


(1 Kings, chap. xix. ver. 9-13.) 


Witnutn the cave the prophet stood, 

At Horeb’s holy mountain side, 

In anguish looking for his God, 

Whom impious Israel had detied ; 

Wrapt ina bright ecstatic trance, 

He lingered waiting for that long-wished glance. 


First came a great and mighty wind 

With restless and infuriate shock, 

Wide spread, oblivial, unconfined, 

It rent the mountain and the rock ; 

He looked—and poured the voice of prayer 
Sublimely, yet in vain—God was not there! 


Then while the prostrate prophet bent, 

An earthquake clave the trembling steep, 

He looked—in deep amazement blent, 
Spedl-bound, too awed to pray or weep ; 

He gazed—’twixt terror and despair, 

But thunders echoed forth, God was not there. 


Next blazed around the holy seer 

The consecrated fire of heaven, 

His was the agony of fear, 

Of all but faith and patience riven ; 

Far seen the arm of power was bare, 

Yet vainly fixed the eye—God was not there. 


Gone was the blast—the earthquake o’er 
And Horeb rocked in peace again, 

The fiery pillar blazed no more, 

When on the prophet’s ear a strain 

Came softly from the flowery plain ; 

A still small voice, on breezes light as air, 
He rose—creation chaunted, God was there! 


Benjamin 


EPITHALAMIUM: OR, A NUPTIAL 
SONG. 


WutILe your hearts in joy abounding, 
Beat with rapturous ecstasy ; 

While the strains of mirth are sounding, 
Songs of sweetest minstrelsy ; 

Deign to take a poet’s blessing, 
On your hymeneal day ; 

May the fiend of cares distressing 
Never mark you for his prey, 

May your days of sinless pleasure, 
Sweetly glide in purest joy ; 

May you prove to each a treasure, 
None can steal, and none destroy. 

If misfortune should o’ertake you, 
Passing through life's chequered scene, 

May this comfort ne’er forsake you, 
Still remain as you have been,— 

Each to each the other's centre, 
Boldly dare the ills of life ; 

Loving still, as now ye enter, 
Free from all discording strife. 

As the lark in vernal morning, 
Brushing off the earliest dew, 

As bright sun beams are adorning, 
Nature in her loveliest hue ;— 

Tries his first-born notes of gladness, 
Mounting up on lightsome wing ; 

Sings departed winter’s sadness, 

ails the first return of spring: 


As the growing year advances, 
So his songs of love increase ; 
While his infant brood entrances 
All hia powers in rapturous peace ; 
Hear his warblings to perfection, 
While his youngsters learn to sing ; 
Say, what isa bird's reflection 
As he tempts them on the wing ? 
Sav'd from the devouring ermine, 
From the schoolboy’s luckless play ; 
Glad the fell-destroying vermin, i] 
Pass’d his brood some ether way ; 
So may you, like joys possessing, 
Sing corroding cares away ; ’ 
Realize the self-same blessing, 
During life’s uncertain day. 
Grimsby. G. Herrine, 
REFLECTIONS AT MIDNIGHT. 
*Tis sweet beneath the slowly waving shade 
Of this dark elm, to sit and ruminate. 
And now the world and its deceitful joys q 
Are lost midst nature’s never-dying charms, 
For here, pre-eminent in luxury, 
She reigns. Here the swift flowing rivulet 
Impels her foaming stream, while all is hush'd, 
Save that its own delightful cadence falls 
On the pleased ear. Save that the nightingale, 
(Sweet chorister of night) with plaintive note 
The senses lulls. Now sweetest melancholy 
Steals o'er the enraptured soul ;—and, ob! methinks 
In such a place, in such a pensive hour 
There cannot be a mind that will not think.— 
Now, buried in seclusion, I have left 
The downy pillow, drowsiness shook off ; 
Heedless of sleep, forgetful of its power ; 
While calm-eyed contemplation o’er the soul 
Hath flung her mantle ; revelling in thought, 
And fancy, towering to a boundless height, 
Though tempered by religion, leads the mind 
To nature’s God. Here I would meditate 
On this gay world, its evanescent horrors, 
Its boasted pleasures, and its empty joys, 
All, all are vain ;—and sure some mighty spell, 
Some viewless fetter, must enthral the soul 
That bows submissively to this world’s god ! 
°Tis the innate corruption of the heart, 
*Tis Satan’s power, that leads us captive on 
To our destruction. O immortal men! 
(Tho’ vested in the garb of frail mortality,) 
Know ye not that ye stand upon the verge 
Of a deep precipice, and cannot see, 
By the dread prince of darkness blinded, 
The horrid gulf beneath. And why forget 
That the intent of this, our mortal life, 
Is but to prove us worthy of another, 
Eternal in the heavens ! 
Kington, 1829, M. 


Review.—Two Dissertations on Sacri- 
Jices :—first, on all the sacrifices of the 
Jews ; secondly, on the sacrifice of Christ. 
By William Outram, D.D.  Trans- 
lated from the original Latin, with 
additional Notes and Indexes. By 
John Allen, Author of’ Modern Ju- 
daism, §c. 8vo. pp. 412. Holdsworth. } 
London. 1828. \ 
Tuat men who disbelieve the Bible should 
deny the divine origin of sacrifices, and 
treat their supposed efficacy with con- 
tempt, is not a matter to excite any sur- 
prise; but that any persons who admit 
the authenticity of revelation, should 


attempt to expunge this doctrine from 
either the Jewish or the Christian system 
is truly astonishing. Viewing this subject 
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in a calm and dispassionate manner, we 
are led almost necessarily to conclude, 
that if the numerous and varied decla- 
rations of Scripture, in which this doctrine 
is asserted, contain it not, the sacred 
writings are better calculated to deceive 
mankind than to lead them to happiness 
and heaven. 

It will perhaps be exceedingly difficult 
to find any doctrine more frequently and 
explicitly inculcated in the sacred volume, 
than that of a vicarious sacrifice for sin ; 
and, as a natural consequence, the same 
degree of ingenuity which can prove this to 
be fallacious, could expunge every doctrine, 
precept, and moral truth from the sacred 
code, or so far invert the import, order, 
and meaning of all, as to give an entirely 
new aspect to the whole book of God, and 
render another revelation from heaven 
needful for the instruction and salvation 
of mankind. 

Nearly two hundred years have elapsed 
since the author of this work trod the stage 
of mortal existence, He saw the inroads 
which Socinianism was then making, and 
composed and published this treatise, to 
counteract its influence. Like many other 
works of unquestionable merit, having 
performed its office in a Latin garb, it 
retired from public notice, to slumber on 
the shelves of theological libraries, scarcely 
known to exist by the great mass of mo- 
dern readers. From this long repose it 
has recently been awakened by Mr. John 
Allen, and sent forth in an English dress, 
once more to visit the church of Him, 
whose great sacrifice for sin it advocates 
and defends, with admirable skill, and con- 
summate ability. 

The former of these dissertations con- 
tains twenty-two chapters, which relate 
either directly or indirectly to the Jewish 
sacrifices, though occasionally diverging 
into a survey of this rite, as practised by 
heathen nations, in various parts of the 
world. In these chapters Dr. Outram has 
explored the ground with the utmost 
minuteness, and. measured its extent in 
every direction, thus fairly ascertaining, in 
almost every possible view, the grand 
foundation on which the superstructure of 
sacrifices rests. To the origin, nature, 
appointment, and end of Jewish sacrifices 
he has also paid particular attention; exa- 
mining them in their various places, occa- 
sions, and character, and under the mul- 
tifarious aspects which they assume in the 
book of God. From all these he draws 
one momentous conclusion, namely, that 
they are typical, and decidely allude to 
some great antitype, the peculiarities of 


which are found to concentrate in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The latter of these dissertations contains 
seven chapters, which relate to his priest- 
hood, his vicarious sacrifice for sin, the 
efficacy of his obedience unto death, and 
the atonement made by his expiatory 
sufferings. These truths the author has 

laced in a commanding light, and proved 

y irrefragable arguments drawn from 
scripture, that through this medium God 
has revealed himself as accessible to repen- 
tant sinners. 

There can be no doubt, that many 
curious questions may be asked on this 
momentous subject, which, reasoning from 
earthly analogies, it will be difficult to 
answer ; but these, even if they were more 
numerous and more formidable, cannot 
invalidate a doctrine that is clearly re- 
vealed. That God must pardon sin before 
he can admit the transgressor into heaven, 
is admitted on all hands; and the primary 
question is, shall this pardon be effected 
with, or without an atonement. Now if 
God can pardon without an atoning sacri- 
fice, the appointment of an atoning sacri- 
fice can never take from him the power of 
pardoning sin through that medium. He 
who can pardon without it, can pardon 
through it; and then it becomes a question 
of fact, not what God can do, but what he 
has done, and on this point the language 
of scripture is decisive in favour of the 
atonement. 

On the subjects of the numerous chap- 
ters contained in these two dissertations, 
the translator has introduced many appro- 
priate notes, written with much acuteness, 
and tending in their general character to 
elucidate, to confirm, or to correct the 
author’s reasonings. In these notes Mr. 
Allen has given proof that he is well ac- 
quainted with the design, the bearing, and 
the value of the work which he translates, 
that he is alive to the momentous doctrine 
which it advocates, and to all the conse- 
quences which either its adoption or its re- 
jection will involve. 

Since Mr, Outram’s work was first pub- 
lished, the doctrine of the atonement has 
been rigorously investigated both by 
friends and foes. By these it has been 
placed in various lights; and examined 
in new attitudes, combinations, and bear. 
ings. Of the light which modern con- 
troversies have imparted, Mr. Allen has 
availed himself, This he has embodied in 
his own reflections, and considerably 
enhanced the value of the treatise, by 
bringing down a comparatively antiquated 
work, and adapting its arguments and rea- 
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sonings to the habits of thinking adopted in 

modern times. 

On some minute particulars, respecting 
this important doctrine, the views of men, 
who all admit the fact, may very naturally 
be expected to vary. This is an almost neces- 
sary consequence of independent thinking, 
which will always continue while men are 
men. To every sentiment advanced by 
Dr. Outram, Mr. Allen does not subscribe, 
and from a few things advanced in his 
own notes some will probably dissent. 
But taking these discrepances in their 
utmost latitude, the translator has rendered 
to the church at large an essential service, 
by ‘rescuing from demi-oblivion a treatise 
that is deserving of being transmitted to 
posterity. 

Review.— Historical Sketches of the In- 
troduction of Christianity into England, 
in two Volumes. By J. B. Holroyd. 
pp. 400—400. Mason. London. 1828. 


To an Englishman, who seriously believes 
that he has an interest in eternity, the intro- 
duction of Christianity into his native land 
is a subject of no common importance. 
He looks back on its earliest dawn with 
pleasing retrospection, watches its progress 
with the most intense solicitude, and at 
every step feels a personal concern in all 
the vicissitudes of its eventful history. Be- 
tween his own condition and that of his 
barbarous progenitors, he perceives a most 
striking contrast, and traces the superiority 
which he enjoys, to the prevailing influence 
of that system which has brought life and 
immortality to light. 

In his preface to the first volume, Mr. 
Holroyd justly observes, that “The value 
of Christianity may be estimated from the 
benefits it brought to our heathen ancestors. 
It reformed their barbarous habits,—sub- 
dued their ferocious tempers,—reclaimed 
them from roaming in the woods in quest 
of prey, with scarcely any covering,—to be 
formed into society, clothed, and in their 
right mind.” 

The work commences with a brief sketch 
of Druidism, an@ proceeds to develop the 
latent circumstances which co-operated in 
effecting the mighty change, noticing the 
difficulties with which Christianity in its 
early stages had to contend, the causes 
which either retarded or promoted its pro- 
gress, and, in advancing through its subse- 
quent chapters, leads us to the star of the 
Reformation, when a new and steady light 
beamed upon the moral world. 

Respecting the primary instruments em- 
ployed, various opinions have been enter- 


tained, and in the twilight of ancient his- 
tory, much obscurity may naturally be 
expected. The places also where the 
Christian standard was first unfurled, ap- 
pear involved in great uncertainty, and in 
many eases fact can hardly be distinguished 
from fable. Mr. Holroyd has explored, 
with commendable industry, the sources 
of information, and without entering on a 
discussion of the merits or demerits of the 
theories which he rejects, inserts that which, 
in his view, has the strongest claims to 
credit. 

In these delineations the compiler dis- 
claims all pretensions to the giving of “a 
complete history of Christianity in England.” 
He confines himself to the leading facts, 
the more active instruments, and the pro- 
minent events, which rise on the stream of 
time, These follow in succession at stated 
distances, rather than in immediate conse- 
cutive order, being linked together by inter- 
mediate ties which frequently do not appear. 
Enough, however, is stated for general pur- 
poses, to give the reader the leading ideas 
of this important subject, struggling into 
formal existence, amidst hosts of opposition 
and clouds of ignorance, until the Sun of 
righteousness rose in all its splendour on 
the British isles. 

Much as Christianity had to encounter 
from the persecutions of pagan Rome, its 
greatest enemy was lodged in the papal 
hierarchy. This appears as a deadly foe, 
always hostile to vital godliness from the 
essential ingredients of its character, and 
rendered still more formidable from assum- 
ing the garb and habiliments of a friend. 
This antichristian monster, the author has 
traced in many of its detestable -meander- 
ings, and followed it to that eventful crisis, 
where further submission ceased to be a 
virtue. Its gigantic enormities, too glaring 
to be either palliated or concealed, furnished 
its assailants with weapons which could 
neither be evaded nor withstood ; and when 
the vizor was torn from its hideous face, 
many of its former friends, terrified at its 
frightful appearance, fled both through fear 
and shame, to escape the moral pestilence 
with which it had infected Christianity. 
Too bad to be either mended or endured, 
the providence of God took occasion to 
work its overthrow through the means which 
had been adopted to secure its immutability ; 
and, after some arduous struggles to hurl 
the demon from: its throne, confined it in 
chains, and consigned it to a dungeon, that 
the nation might be deceived by its sorceries 
no more. 

Awfully dark as the picture may appear, 
the authorities to which Mr. Holroyd ape 
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peals, furnish decisive evidence that it is 
not overcharged with shade. - Much of the 
malignity which is displayed, may, perhaps, 
be attributed to the general character of 
these ages of darkness; but a still greater 
portion must be traced to the fatal influence 
of the papal system, which holds the mental 
energies in fetters, puts restraints on the 
advancement of knowledge, and cherishes, 
under the character of orthodox zeal, the 
ferocious a which the pure gospel 
was intended to eradicate from the human 
heart. 

As an historical sketch of the introduction 
of Christianity into England, these volumes 
contain a large portion of useful matter. 
With disputable points, which belong rather 
to antiquarian research than to historical 
narrative, the reader need not perplex his 
mind, especially as those who have devoted 
much of their time to these obscure re- 
inquiries, can at best obtain only the sanc- 
tions of probable conjecture, and scarcely 
any two concur in the same opinion. To 
him who simply wishes to notice the com- 
mencement and progress of Christianity in 
England, prior to the Reformation, these 
volumes will be found a valuable acqui- 
sition. 

Review.—The Pulpit, Volume Twelve. 
8vo. pp. 464. adeg. Paternoster 

Row. London. 1829. 


Tue sheets which compose the Pulpit 
being regularly published in weekly num- 
bers, at three-pence each, a considerable 
portion of its articles obtain an extensive 
circulation while the volumes are incom- 
plete. At the end of each year, however, 
the whole is neatly put up ina kind of 
half-binding, for the accommodation of such 
as prefer having them together. The volume 
now before us, has a handsome exterior, 
which promises to be as durable as it is 
elegant. 

The Pulpit has rendered itself chiefly 
conspicuous by giving the substance of 
discourses delivered in the metropolis, 
accompanied with literal extracts, and fol- 
lowed by brief remarks on their distin- 
guishing peculiarities, Although in ge- 
neral the dissenting chapels furnish the 
most ample harvest, they do not enjoy a 
monopoly of favour. The churches, whe- 
ther graced with the presence of prelates, 
rectors, vicars, or curates, and also the 
_ places of worship occupied by the Me- 

thodists, claim a share in the general notice. 


The aim of those who cater for its pages 
primarily is, to find men of talent who 


preach the gospel, without regarding the 
133.—VOL. 


christian denomination to which they be- 
long. The outlines given are in general 
characterized by fidelity, and the remarks - 
on them are drawn with an impartial hand. 

The other portions of the volume are 
composed of little dissertations, essays, 
reviews, aphorisms, sententious expres- 
sions, anecdotes, incidents, and scraps 
of poetry. All, however, are either de- 
cidedly of a religious character, or of a 
strictly moral tendency. These varieties 


are calculated to relieve the apparent mo- 


notony which mere pulpit effusions would 
otherwise impart, and, no doubt, they 
induce. many to peruse the sketches of 
sermons, on which the Pulpit must ulti- 
mately rely for its permanent reputation. 

A considerable portion of the discourses 
embodied in this volume, having been 
delivered extempore, would have been lost 
to the world, but for the accommodation 
which the pages of the Pulpit afford. 
Through this medium they gain a wider 
circulation, and obtain an opportunity of 
being rendered more extensively beneficial. 
Many also of our more popular preachers, 
knowing that what they deliver may pro- 
bably be taken down from their lips for 
the press, are silently admonished to be 
careful in the arrangement of their 
thoughts, and also of the doctrines they 
advance, as well as of the diction in which 
their sentiments are expressed. 

By whom the Pulpit is edited does not 
appear from its title-page, but it is obvious 
from its varied contents that the articles 
must flow from different sources. For 
although the epitomized sermons which it 


. contains are chiefly derived from the me- 


tropolis, this is not exclusively the case. 
Many have been delivered in distant 
towns, and in villages unknown to fame, 
and not a few among them at precisely 
the same time. The volume must there- 
fore be indebted to numerous contributors, 
whose communications, transmitted to the 
editor, owe their yaar to his sanction 
and approbation. In this department he has 
acquitted himself in a manner highly cre- 
ditable to his talents, and to the reputation 
of the work which he superintends. 


Review.—Time’s Telescope, &c. &c. for 
1830. 12mo.432. Sherwood and Co., 
London, 1830. 

Few periodicals, in modern days, whe- 

ther hebdomadal, monthly, annual, or bien- 

nial, have preserved a more unsullied re- 

putation than Time’s Telescope. Sixteen 

years have elapsed since its commencement, 

during each of which, the Editor has always 
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contrived to enliven its pages with some- 
thing new. The province indeed through 
which it ranges though apparently confined, is 
ireality very extended, encircling in its wide 
embrace all the events which have occurred 
from creation to the current year. 

Commencing with January, and termi- 
nating with December, no incident could 
have happened, no discovery could have 
been made, no birth or death of any re- 
markable personage could have taken place, 
without associating itself with some day or 
other within these ulterior extremes. Each 
month therefore produces its successive 
quota of biography, history, incidents for 
which given days have been rendered 
remarkable, celestial phenomena, and the 
diary of the naturalist. Proceeding thus, 
all such days as are thickly studded with 
occurrences, will leave many in reserve, to 
supply the demands of future years, and 
thus furnish the Telescope of Time with an 
almost exhaustless variety of curious and 
interesting matter. 

On a superficial notice of remarkable 
days, as they appear distinguished in the 
columns of our Almanacks, we seem to 
think that one volume would swallow up 
the whole. A little reflection will, however, 
inform us, that the calendar can furnish 
room for a small portion only of the saints 
which superstition has canonized, of the 
circumstances which have given birth to 
traditions, and of the sources to which many 
of our legends may be traced. These defi- 
ciencies Time’s Telescope gradually sup- 
plies. In each successive volume we per- 
ceive the veil withdrawn from some com- 
mon adage, some vulgar prejudice, or 
some strange custom, to which, by long 
established usage, we yield either a national 
or a provincial conformity. On the origin 
of these, and on others of a kindred charac- 
ter, much light has been already thrown, 
and the volumes at present before the world 
furnish an unquestionable presage, that in 
due time the clouds will be dispersed which 
have so long hovered over the origin of our 
general and local peculiarities. Already, on 
topics such as these, Time’s Telescope has 
become a book of reference, and every 
year augments its reputation, and adds 
weight to its authority. 

Many appropriate wood engravings are 
scattered throughout the volume, displaying 
either some production of nature, some 
monument of art, or recalling to the recol- 
lection of the reader, some celebrated indi- 
vidual, or some illustrious event, on which 
the mind delights to dwell with wonder, 
reverence, or satisfaction. In what light 
soever, within the sphere of its operation, 


Time’s Telescope is viewed, we find it an 
entertaining and useful book. Its variety 
is great ; and yet, among the multifarious 
objects to which it turns, it will be difficult 
to discover one that either amusement or 
utility would wish to have expunged from 
its pages. 
Review.—Studies of Natural History, 
exhibiting a popular View of the most 
striking and interesting objects of the 
material World, with ten Engravings. 
By William Rhind. 12mo. pp. 427. 
Simpkin. London, 1830. 


Naturat history is always a mange. 
subject. It amuses youth, furnishes age 
with occasions of reflection, and, ever 
teeming with originality, variety, and an 
exhaustless store of characteristic pecu- 
liarity, rarely fails to impart useful instruc- 
tion to all. 

The volume now under inspection ad- 
vances no new theory, nor does its author 
attempt to amuse his readers with the pro- 
fundity of philosophical research. He 
gives a pleasing statement of visible phe- 
nomena, and assigns the reasons on which 
those inferences are founded, that would 
impart probable certainty to realities but 
indistinctly known. Commencing with 
inanimate matter, he proceeds through its 
elementary varieties, and thence advances 
to the diversified families of vegetable, 
animal, and intellectual life, noticing the 
laws by which the inert and _ irrational 
tribes are governed, and the numerous 
peculiarities which they display under the 
influence of climate, temperature, culti- 
vation, habit, and association.: To man, 
when either compared or contrasted with 
the other inhabitants of the globe, he 
assigns a decided superiority, and from 
hence the inference is obvious, that he was 
born for higher destinies, which are lodged 
in the regions of immortality. 

In each department of its researches, 
this book is enlivened by incidents, which 
facts, under various circumstances, have 
supplied. These can hardly fail to make 
deep and lasting impressions on the mind ; 
and it is highly probable, that the effect 
produced will be rendered more vivid and 
permanent by the medium through which 
it has been communicated to the under- 
standing, than if the same truths had been 
inculcated by formal dissertation and logical 
perspicuity. 

Popular as the style of this work is, 
and obvious as the investigations are, all 
its statements concur in furnishing con- 
vincing evidence, that an intelligent and 
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all-powerful Being dictates the laws of | This will bear comparison with the 


nature which move and regulate the visible 
machine. To this the author has alluded 
in his preface, and if while detailing the 
subjects of inquiry, he had more frequently 
called the reader’s attention to the primary 
agent which exerts his energies in all the 
furniture and family of creation, his book 
would have derived an additional value 
from the fearless and open avowal of the 
fact. 

In the last paragraph of his preface, 
Mr. Rhind has given a character of his 
volume, to the justness and impartiality of 
which we readily subscribe. 

“The following pages are not intended by any 
means to embrace a full, or even connected view 
of the economy of nature. A few of her most 
striking scenes and singular operations are pro- 
posed to he investigated, and in such a way as 
rather to excite the mind to further investigation, 
and lead it to a train of pleasant speculation, than 
to dive deep into abstruse points, or speculate on 
unexplored subjects.” 

The engravings are decently executed, 
and exhibit to the eye a faithful represen- 
tation of the objects to which they refer. 
In few words, this volume may be charac- 
terized as natural history made easy. 


Review.—Poems an Moral and Reli- 
gious Subjects ; by Anne Lutton. 8vo. 
pp. 208. Mason. London. 1829. 


Turs volume presents an imposing appear- 
ance; though the fair authoress states, in 
her preface, that all the effusions included 
in it are avowedly imperfect, and, com- 
pared with the importance of sacred 
subjects, inadequate. The book is printed 
in octavo, with a prodigal breadth of mar- 
gin ; and the subjects comprise translations 
from the Greek, Latin, Italian, and Ger- 
man, together with many original poems. 
A few observations on these varied attempts 
of the muse must suffice. 

“Cleanthes’ Hymn to Jupiter,” is not 
greatly deficient in spirit and elegance, yet, 
it must certainly be deemed only a cousin- 
german to the Greck; indeed, the transla- 
tion appears to have come through a Latin 
imitation, done into English. If this sur- 
mise is incorrect, the lady will pardon the 
ignorance of the censor. 

The imitations of Horace are insipid, 
with the exception of the third Ode of the 
second Book, in the translation of which, 
some indications of Horatian fire are dis- 
cernible. For example :— 


“It matters not from whom thy birth— 
A prince, a pauper, lord, or slave; 


Ner what thou art thyself ‘on earth— 
; The common portion is—the grave.”’—p. 53. 


in 
“ Divesne prisco natus ab Inacho, 
Nil interest, an pauper, et intima 
_ De gente sub dio moreris 
Victima nil miserantis Orci.” 


Among the translations from the Ger- 
man, the best is—“ Man;” but Rhenish 
poetry is usually too vague and mystical in 
the original, to please greatly in another 
language. Horrible demons and gigantic 
monstrosities are themes on which a Ger- 
man writes to most advantage; and, sup- 
posing these productions to lose nothing in 
translation, they must be insipid. 

The original poems are, generally speak- 
ing, “superior to any of the imitations; 
though, whilst perusing them, we frequently 
experienced the truth of the fair writer's 
remark : 


“ There is a something in poetic strains, 
Which lines prosaic never can convey—.” 
p- 154, 


The following extract, selected as a fair 
specimen of the volume, evinces correctness 
of sentiment and delicacy of expression ; 
and does not bear unfavourable testimony 
to Miss Lutton’s poetical abilities. 


“TO A WITHERED LEAF. 


“ Stop—little fugitive! and say, 
Whither so fast— 

Flitting so lightsome on my way— 
Before the blast? 


“Ts it a kindred leaf to meet, 
Wither'd and sear, 

Sporting around the traveller’s feet 
Oft wandering here? 


“ With it to climb the mountain’s side, 
To brush the plains, 

To spread the tidings far and wide, 
That winter reigns? 


“ Or to review thy parent tree, 
Of stately stem ; 

And whilst thy fellows sigh o’er thee, 
To sigh for them? . 


“ Stop—little fugitive! "tis vain— 
Winter’s abroad! 

Bare is the mountain—waste the plain— 
Sterile the clod! 


“ And couldst thou reach thy parent tree, 
Of stately stem ; 

How vain thy fellows’ sighs o’er thee, 
And thine for them! 


“Oh! stay thee on my path awhile, 
Thou withered leaf! 

Thou hast a language might beguile 
The tear from grief— 


“It tells, *tis true, of joys departed ; 
Hope, withering fled— 

Of friends---some living broken-hearted--- 
Some, long since dead ! 


“ But, to my mind, it speaks of heaven, 
In clearer tone: 

There---bliss is ne’er by tempests driven--- 
Sorrow’s unknown. 


“ There---friends, eternal union prove ; 
Grief is forgot, 

And on the tree of life and love, 
Leaves wither not !"---p. 191. 
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Whatever may be the blemishes which 
deface this volume, it bears the stamp of 
genius; and promises better things from 
the pen of the poetess, when she has 
learned that translation, and more espe- 
cially imitation, are very equivocal proofs 
of excellence. 


— 


Review.—The Olive Branch. 32mo. 
pp. 317. Baynes. Edinburgh. 1830. 


Or “the Olive Branch,” this is the first 
appearance, but we are informed in the 
preface, that it is designed to be continued 
annually, in case the patronage it receives 
shall justify the measure. Small in size, 
and also in price, it aims at nothing higher 
than to hold a rank among the second 
class of these delicate and splendid pub- 
lications. It is neatly covered with purple 
silk, and the edges of its leaves are em- 
bellished with gold. Internally it is orna- 
mented with an excellent engraving of 
Dr. Robert Gordon, and a beautiful title- 
page exhibiting a dove with an olive- 
branch in its mouth. 

The subjects are decidedly of a religious 
character, having a fair proportion of prose 
and verse. Many of the articles are ori- 
ginal in each department; and among those 
from whom the supplies in general have 
been drawn, we find the names of authors 
whose writings are an honour to their 
country. Of these various contributions 
the primary excellence is, the purity of 
the sentiments which they convey, and the 
religious lessons they inculcate. The 
manner, however, is not sufficiently en- 
livened with sprightliness, to captivate the 
vivacity of youth, and among juvenile 
readers these annuals must expect to find 
their principal customers. The truths com- 
municated should assume a garb corres- 

ondent with that in which “the Olive 

ranch” appears. The dove never looks 
more lovely than when the emblem of 
peace adorns its bill. 

In works of this description the young 
reader generally expects to find moral 
truth wearing the garments of allegory, 
narrative, story, incident, anecdote, or frag- 
ment; and whenever this is the case, the 
jewel is remembered for the sake of the 
casket, and the cargo is valued by many 
who only intended to admire the vessel. 
If the truths of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
had been delivered without the dream, few 
comparatively would now have known that 
such a work existed. 

This want of vivacity can, however, de- 
duct nothing from the moral worth of this 
annual, Estimated by its own intrinsic 


merits, it will bear the most rigorous exa- 
mination; but experience has long since 
decided, that a work of this description, 
in order to be successful, must please as 
well as profit; and should the editor in 
his next volume be so happy in securing 
the former, as in this he has been in com- 
passing the latter, by combining both 
together, “The Olive Branch” will be in 
little danger of languishing through the want 
of public support. 
—— 

Review.—Christian Nobility; a Story. 

By the Author of “ Mary and Julia.” 

12mo. pp. 246. Nisbet. London. 1829. 


“A Story,” “A Tale,” “A Narrative,” or 
“An interesting Event,” portrayed in the 
title-page of a book, rarely fails to produce 
a strong excitement in the reader’s mind ; 
but unfortunately his expectations, thus ex- 
cited, have been so frequently rewarded 
with disappointment, that these captivating 
terms have more than half lost their power 
to charm. The temptation, however, which 
such volumes present to the eye, generally 
induces in him a wish to learn the catastrophe 
of the tale; and, if this be interesting, to 
look back on the intermediate occurrences 
which led to the final result. Such were 
precisely the feelings with which we tock 


up this volume, and such was the inverted ~ 


order by which a knowledge of its contents 
was acquired. 

The story, which runs through this book, 
is exclusively of a religious character, and 
all its subordinate branches assume the 
same garb, and manifest the same spirit. 
The leading features of the whole are, that 
neither wealth, nor titles, nor honours, nor 
splendour, nor earthly possessions, in any 
of their enchanting forms, can confer genuine 
felicity. The highest pinnacle of earthly 
glory exposes its inhabitant to the shafts of 
envy, and, amidst the luxuriant fertility of 
the glowing landscape, there is too frequently 
a worm at the root of the gourd, through 
which it languishes, and over which its 
possessor sighs. The frown of Omnipotence 
can defeat the best concérted schemes, and 
blast in a moment the most sanguine expec- 
tations of man. 

The truth of the preceding observations, 
the story before us tends fully to illustrate. 
From first to last, through all its branches, 
we perceive that happiness, without alloy, 
can only be found in the favour and enjoy- 
ment of God. In the empire of nature he 
may either smile or frown, and in his moral 
government of the world, all events are 
under his control. With his blessing even 
adversity may throw aside her sackcloth ; 
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and without it, prosperity must put on the 
garments of sorrow. A perusal of “ Chris- 
tian Nobility” will teach, by example, how 
this can be performed. 

With the intrinsic character and uniform 
tendency of this volume we feel perfectly 
satisfied, but incidents more numerous and 
diversified, might easily have been drawn 
from moral phenomena, without violating 
the dictates of truth, or passing the boun- 
daries of probability. In its present state, 
however, it will be read with much interest, 
’ particularly by youth under religious im- 
pressions, and for such as these it is chiefly 
adapted, and perhaps designed. To others, 
who will condescend to examine the narra- 
tive, it may also teach the important lesson, 
that though “riches should not make to 
themselves wings and flee away,” worm- 
wood may grow in coffers of gold, and 
incurable anguish lodge beneath the sparkling 
of a diamond. 


Review.—The Voice of Devotion, or a 
Course of Prayers for the private use of 
Christians, 32mo. pp. 340. Oliphant, 
Edinburgh, 1829. 


Some few of these prayers are original, but 
by far the greater numbers are selected 
from the writings of Divines, well known 
to the theological public. 

This neat little volume contains a morn- 
ing and evening prayer for every day, 
during six weeks, in addition to which there 
are nearly thirty occasional prayers, which 
the reader will be able to accommodate 
either to his own case, or to existing cir- 
cumstances. 

So far as we have had time to peruse 
them attentively, they breathe a devotional 
spirit, and no doubt can be entertained, 
that if read with the same feelings of hu- 
mility, reverence, and confidence, with 
which they appear to have been written, 
their use will be accompanied with the 
divine blessing. 

In their composition they contain a great 
variety of matter, and being selected from 
numerous authors, no room for any sus- 

icion of sameness is suffered to remain. 

e language is simple and perspicuous, 
suited to the solemnity of the occasion, and 
adapted to the common capacities of family 
individuals. They uniformly express an 
earnest desire for experimental and practical 
religion, and supplications for the exten- 
sion of the Redeemer’s kingdom through- 
out the world. In no one instance have 
we discovered any spirit of illiberality. 
Of sect and party, they appear to know no 
distinctions. The welfare of the church 
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universal, and of the cause of God in all 
its branches, next to the individual who 
prays, seems generally uppermost; and 
impartiality compels us to admit, that this 
pervading principle of benevolence ap 

to emanate from the devotional feelings 
of the heart. 

We are informed in the title, that these 
prayers are “ for the private use of. Chris- 
tians,” but we perceive no reason why they 
should be thus restricted. Let the singular 
pronoun give place to the plural, and they. 
will be, with some few exceptions, as well 
adapted for the parlour as for the study, 
and for the family as for the individual. 


Review.—An Essay on the Phrenology 
of the Hindoos and Negroes, by James 
Montgomery: with Strictures thereon 
by Corden Lhompson, M. D. pp. 62. 

loyd. London. 1829, 


Ir is much easier to laugh at phrenology 
than to refute its doctrines. If ridicule 
were the infallible test of truth, many great 
hypotheses in science, which were subse- 
quently established by a multitude of facts, 
would have been discarded, ere they were 
well understood. Physiognomy has been 
carried by some authors to an immoderate 
length, yet, when it is soberly viewed, we 
have little reason to scoff at the science ; 
since mankind, generally, refer to the coun- 
tenance as an index of the mind, and, with 
the exception perhaps of one case in a 
hundred, the rule will apply. If then, the 
strong natural passions of the mind are 
expressed in the countenance, may not the 
“* multiform organization” of the brain, the 
mind’s peculiar instrument, produce a cor- 
responding modification in the external 
shape of the cranium? Or, may not 
phrenology and physiognomy have one com- 
mon principle, and form separate depart- 
ments only in the same science ? 

In some of his, citations from history, 
relative to the Hindoos, Mr. Montgomery 
has been peculiarly unfortunate, as his op- 
ponent very clearly demonstrates. But 
when the former contends, that cerebral 
developments involve no fatality in their 
issues, or, in other words, that circumstances 
may so operate on an individual or nation 
at large, as to cause a partial disagreement 
between the natural signs and the real 
character, he takes his stand on more ad- 
vantageous ground. 

This point Dr. Thompson virtually con- 
cedes. For, while he opposes Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s arguments in general, he can- 
didly allows, that circumstances may so 
operate on the master passion, as to produce 
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effects very different, or diametrically op- 
posite, to those indicated by the features of 
the cranium. For instance, the Hindoos 
are cruel and careless of their own lives, 
from a principle of fear, which fear, it is 
allowed, is excited by the anger of their gods. 
Phrenology therefore does not uniformly 
deny that the passions most strongly de- 
veloped, may be affected by adventitious 
circumstances, and, as a natnral conse- 
quence, this proposition of Mr. M., is fairly 
admitted. 

In prosecuting their researches, the ad- 
vocates of phrenology, have always been 
unfortunate when they have attempted to 
enter the region of cause and effect. On 
this ground they rarely fail to render them- 
selves vulnerable to their assailants. Had 
they merely contended, that certain organic 
developments indicated visible phenomena, 
their fortress would perhaps have been im- 
pregnable. But leaving the light of ob- 
servation, stimulated by an anxious desire 
to make more ample discoveries, they 
wander in the empire of darkness, and 
eventually bring disgrace upon the cause 
they endeavour to support. 


Review.—A comprehensive Grammar of 
the English Language, with Exercises, 
$c. for the use of Schools, and for 
private Tuition, by Mr. Pinnock, 12mo. 
Pp. 318; Poole and Edwards, Ave 

‘aria Lane, London, 1830. 

Tue antiquated dogma that the English 
Language has no proper grammar of its 
own, can be stndied through the 
medium of another language only, is now 
universally exploded, or at least, confined 
to those ancient classical seminaries, which 
seem to pride themselves in the perpetuity 
of a vulgar error. Harris’s Hermes, Horne 
Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, and the writ- 
ings of Lowth and of the industrious Mur- 
ray have clearly demonstrated that the 
English tongue has its own proper rules ; 
and, moreover, that its structure can never 
be thoroughly understood from the most 
perfect acquaintance with the Latin or any 
other grammar. The idiom of the language 
is peculiar and distinct, and does not, in 
many instances, assimilate in the least to 
the regimen of other tongues. 

English articles differ widely from those 
of the Greek, Latin, or French. The cases 
of its nouns are singularly formed. Its 
adjectives possess characteristic license in 
the formation of their degrees of compari- 
son; and are not subject to close agree- 
ment with their substantives, like the adjec- 
tives of the Latin, &c. The pronouns 


are equally distinct. The inflections: of 
verbs in the classic and other languages, can 
afford no clue for the conjugation of an Eng- 
lish verb. 

The present Grammar differs from others 
which have gone before it in various points, 
some of which are these :—the use of the 
auxiliaries shall and will is more clearly 
elucidated than it has hitherto been, the 
nature of the subjunctive mood is explained 
by a variety of cases admitting its applica- 
tion ; and the divisions of mood and tense 
are rendered as clear and comprehensive in 
all their bearings, as can reasonably be de- 
sired. The author contrasts the methods of 
conjugating English, French, and Latin 
verbs; and by this means demonstrates 
the great advantage our native tongue pos- 
sesses over others. The exercises which 
exemplify the rules of syntax are selected 
with much judgment, and are sufficiently 
numerous to acquaint the student with 
their varied applications. 

The work commences with observations 
on language, and its numerous diversities. 
Then follows an enumeration of modern 
languages, and brief notices of their deri- 
vation. Letters, syllables, words, sen- 
tences, and the sounds of letters, when 
used in composition, are treated in a novel 
and felicitous manner. Prosody, as it 
relates to the proper accent and length of 
syllables, and the right pronunciation of 
words, and general information relative to 
punctuation and the use of capitals, pre- 
cede the orthography. The etymological 
branch of the work is conducted with great 
ability, and exhibits the several parts of 
speech under all their varieties of character 
and circumstance. 

Figures of grammar, and figures of rhe- 
toric, are briefly explained, and distin- 
guished from each other. The composi- 
tion and derivation of words are very 
clearly elucidated; and an_ historical 
sketch of the origin, progress, and present 
state of the English language will disclose 
to the pupil the successive gradations 
through which his native tongue has passed 
to its present refinement. The syntax, it 
has been remarked, is rendered exceed- 
ingly complete. In what may be properly 
termed an appendix, are included phi- 
losophical observations on language, and 
on the composition of sentences; and use- 
ful information on the subjects of logic, 
rhetoric, elocution, and the construction of 
syllogisms. 

Although it cannot be conceded to Mr. 
Pinnock, that his grammar is free from 
all obscurity and imperfection, we readily 
admit, that it appears, on the whole, to 
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in point of arrangement and occa- 
sional elucidation, an advantage over the 
generality of similar works extant at the 
present day. Our examination of its con- 
tents has indeed been rather hasty, but its 
excellencies are so apparent, that we feel 
little hesitation in recommending it to the 
instructors of youth, as an elegant book, 
eminently calculated to relieve the labours 
of the teacher, and to lead the pupil by 
an easy and delightful path to a competent 
knowledge of his native tongue, 


Review.—Cuma, the Warrior-bard of 


Erin, and other Poems, by John Richard 
Best, Esq. author of “Transalpine 
Memoirs,” “ Transrhenane Memoirs,” 
$c. pp. 261. Longman and Co. Lon- 
don. 1829. 


Tue two principal poems in this volume 
are nearly of equal length; but the interest 
which attaches to them is of very different 
character. “ Cuma, or the Maid of Ischia,” 
contains a picturesque delineation of Nea- 
politan scenery, and “ the Researches of the 
Canon Andrea de Jorio, on the topography 
of the sixth book of the Aneid,” which the 
author gives as an accompaniment to his 
poem, pleasingly associates the latter with 
classic poesy. “The Warrior-bard: of 
Erin” is an irregular but animated compo- 
sition, in which historical incidents are 
shadowed forth, and rendered subservient 
to a series of interesting fiction. 

A handsomely engraved map is given, to 
illustrate the localities mentioned in the 
poem, “Cuma, or the Maid of Ischia,” 
the plot of which appears to be this:— 
Rodolph, a noble youth, for some cause 
has been banished from Ischia. In com- 
= with his faithful follower Naldi, he 

as been joined to the piratical bands of 
Cuma, under the assumed name of Alno ; 
and is acting as lieutenant to Lorenzo, the 

irate chief. Roger, king of Naples, fear- 

| of the growing power of these associated 
marauders, determines to dislodge them 
from their strong-hold, and reduce Cuma 
to ashes ; Lorenzo gains notice of his inten- 
tion, and orders Alno to attack the castle 
of Ischia’s whilst he remains for the defence 
of Cuma. The castle is taken, and Alno’s 
band bring to him, asa prisoner, an Ischian 
maid, Lucia, who proves to be “his own 
beloved.” Alno commits her to the care 
of his attendant, who conducts her to the 
Sibyl’s cave. He himself and his band 
return to Cuma, where their assistance is 
wanted to turn the victory in favour of 
Lorenzo. This reinforcement enables the 
Cumeans to repulse the enemy. After the 


action, Alno sets out for the Sibyl’s cave, 
where he finds his Lucia sleeping, under 
the protection of Naldi. Meanwhile 
Roger’s forces rally, and return to the assault 
of Cuma. Alno, Lucia, and Naldi em- 
bark for Ischia, and, whilst on their passage, 
they see the flames of Cuma increasing in 
the sky. Without troubling their heads, 
however, about Roger or Lorenzo, they con- 
tinue their voyage to Ischia, where they 
are kindly received by Lucia’s father. The 
lovers are supposed to be made one; and 
thus the piece terminates according to the 
statute in such cases made and provided. 

On this poem one or two observations 
may be made. The plot is faultily ob- 
scure, the poetry occasionally brilliant and 
frequently insipid, and the means employed 
to heighten the pathos, in many instances 
contribute to cast an air of puerility over 
the whole performance. The following 

much poetic beauty. 

Alno is standing in the Sibyl’s cave, 
watching the slumbers of Lucia. 

* And Alno stood and watched her broken rest : 

Oh! ’tis a sight most painful to the heart 

Thus to observe the agitated breast 

Of her we love, ’mid slumbering terrors start— 

To trace the cruel—harsh—too faithful dreams 

That rend her soul, o’ercome by partial sleep— 

To mark the inward agony that gleams 

Across her features ; and the groans that sweep 

Half stifled from her ; while the quivering lids 

Assert the pain that flashes in those eyes 

They scarcely close ; when e’en our love forbids 

Us note the half-formed syllable that dies 

On the age lips !—Such was the state 

Of her with whom seem link’d brave Alno’s — 
p. 46. 

The researches of the Canon de Jorio on the 
topography of the sixth book of the A.neid, 
are intended to prove that Virgil, in de- 
scribing the Tartarean regions, had an eye 
to the peculiar localities of his country ; 
and that there is more topographical ac- 
curacy than poetic fiction in his descri 
tion of AEneas’s descent into Hell. His 
observations are very clearly illustrated by 
the chart which accompanies them, and 
his arguments carry considerable force. 
There is so much diversity of opinion, how- 
ever, among the learned, on the subject to 
which he refers, that our present limits will 
not allow us to say more in favour of his 
hypothesis than that it is ingenious, and 
deserves the attentive consideration of the 
classic scholar. 

“The Warrior-bard of Erin,” says the 
author, in his introduction to the poem, is 
“founded upon one of those rebellions 
which have so often taken place in Ireland 
—apparently successful in the beginning, 
though afterwards crushed by the regular 
and overwhelmning force of England. 
Though the time of the action be undefined, 
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yet it may evidently be affixed to the 
earlier epochs of English conquest.” This 
poem is confessedly a rhapsodic effusion, 
yet, though very irregular in the verse, it 
frequently exhibits great richness of poetical 
imagery, and no ordinary strength of mind. 
The following passages are beautiful :— 


But soon as the last sad adieu has been said, 
Soon as lengthening distance divides ; 

When each fond hope of meeting for ever is fled, 
Oh ! then o’er the weak bosom glides 

That sickening feeling that says we are left, 

That all we once cherished is gone, 

And the heart on a sudden awakens bereft— 

Ere the lingering smile of the morning is flown— 
Awakens abandon'd, forsaken, and lone.—p. 102, 


* Oh ! solitude has little charm for one 

Who lov’d it erst—but lov'd it not alone! 

It may delight the panting heart that flies 

From the cold world to nature’s sympathies, 

And, in its gentle quiet, hopes to find 

A soothing balm for the distracted mind : 

But he who once has known that solitude 

In happier days, will seek the spell in vain 

It wore when first his gladsome footsteps trod 

Its wilds ;—the past, the past returns again ; 

And all deserted feels the yearning heart 

’*Mid those dear scenes that once could every bliss 

impart.” p. 104, 

Time and s are wanting to notice 

particularly the subordinate poems. The 

} ‘ an’ 

proposed “Continuation of ‘ Collin’s Ode 

to the Passions,’ ” would add nothing but 

length to the original, Of the whole 

volume it may be said that it is the pro- 

duction of a powerful and feeling mind, 

but it is perhaps more distinguished by the 

poetic strength of the allusions and descrip- 

tions contained in it, than by felicity of 

language and the harmonies of verse, 


Review.—The Students’ Algebra. By 
John Darby. 12mo. pp. 170. Whit- 
taker, §& Co. London. 1829. 


Te invention of algebra, or symbolical 
arithmetic, opened a new era in numerical 
science. Questions which had till then 
been solved with some difficulty, were de- 
termined by the analytical art with the 
greatest imaginable ease. The solution 
of a proposition, by the new method, has 
this advantage also, that it is not merely 
an answer to the individual question pro- 
posed, but furnishes, as well, a theorem 
which will serve for the working of all 
others of a similar nature, By an alge- 
braic equation (in which the student dis- 
covers the most complicate unknown quan- 
tity, by skilfully comparing it with one 
already known,) questions of the greatest 
intricacy are gradually reduced to the 
simplest form, though, according to the 
rules of ordinary arithmetic, it would be 
impossible to solve them. 

As an algebraic companion to Euclid, 
we would recommend mn . Bonny- 


castle has formed a work on this subject, 
which is better adapted for boys at school 
than the one last mentioned. The present 
volume, however, seems to promise greater 
practical utility than either of these valu- 
able treatises. It explains all that a boy 
can well ommguband, and does not di- 
verge into abstruse reasonings. The defi- 
nitions of terms are clearly and briefly ex. 
pressed ; and the fundamental rules exem- 
plified in their nature and varieties with 
perspicuity and simplicity. 

Proceeding in a masterly manner 
through the involution of powers and the 
evolution of roots, the author gives a series 
of proportional theorems, and then goes 
on to the reduction of equations. Simple 
equations of one, and afterwards of two or 
more unknown quantities having been tho- 
roughly exemplified, the student is next 
led to the more abstruse branches of the 
art, which treat of pure and adfected qua- 
dratic equations. What is placed after 
these, the judicious teacher will reserve till 
the pupil, having returned to the com- 
mencement of the work, has once more 
gone over the former parts. 

It is pleasing to review a work which 
presents many points for applause, and 
but few for censure. Such a work is the 
ene of which we now speak. With mo- 
dest pretensions, it takes its stand on the 
ground of usefulness, without instituting 
invidious comparison with other treatises 
on the same subject. An intimate ac- 
quaintance with algebra, and a conviction 
that this book is a masterly performance, 
will, it is hoped, justify the reviewer in 
strongly recommending it to the notice of 
scholastic gentlemen. ‘ 


Review.—The Heraldry of Crests. 
I2mo. pp. 96. H. Wash ourn, Sa- 
lisbury Square. London. 1829. 


“Crarke’s Introduction to Heraldry” was 
reviewed recently in the Imperial Magazine, 
and an opinion expressed that its moderate 
size and judicious arrangement powerfully 
recommended it to the student’s notice. 
The present work issues from the same 
publisher, and promises to be no less 
useful to the heraldic scholar than the 
former volume. These two works do not 
supersede each other; the “ Introduction 
to Heraldry” being intended to convey a 
general scheme of the science, while the 
“Heraldry of Crests” affords a more per- 
fect elucidation of the most interesting 
branch of the art. We transcribe the 
introduction of the latter work ; as it con- 
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veys, in few words, much pleasing infor- | armour borne by at least twenty thousand 


mation relative to crest bearings, and as it 
will shew the character of the treatise better 
than a formal criticism. 


“A crest, which derives its appellation from 
crista, the comb of a cock, denotes, in heraldry 
and armour, the uppermost part of an armorial 
bearing, or that part which rises over the casque 
or helmet, next to the mantle. In heraldry only, 
the crest is a figure placed upon a wreath, co- 
ronet, or cap of maintenance, above both helmet 
and shield ; as, for instance, the crest of a bishop 
is the mitre. The right to assume these dis- 
tinguishing emblems was originally deemed one 
of the principal marks of nobility; which may be 
inferred, from their having been borne at tour- 
naments, to which none were admitted unless 
they had given strong proof of magnanimity, cou- 
rage, or merit, or possessed the advantage of 
superior birth. Hence also the crest is esteemed 
a criterion of higher nobility than the armour 
generally. 

“The ancient warriors wore crests, to strike 
terror in their enemies, as the representations of 
animals they had killed; or to give them a more 
formidable mien, by making them appear taller 
and more martial. Hence, the term crest-fallen 
is often used, figuratively, to express a want of 
spirit or courage. Sometimes the crest has 
served to distinguish sovereigns and commanders 
in the field; at uthers, to mark the several 
branches of a family: and, on some occasions, 
as the distinguishing badge of factions. 

“ Philip, Earl of Flanders, is supposed to have 
been the first who introduced into this country 
the use of crests upon seals, &c. about the year 
1101. The great seal of Richard J., who died 
4. D. 1199, was represented with a plume of fea- 
thers asa crest. After that reign, most of the 
English kings had crowns on their helmets 
Richard II., previous to 1377, had a lion upon a 
cap of state. Edward the IlIrd was the tirst 
king of England that bore a crestupon his helmet 
in the field. After the institution of the order of 
the garter, the knights-companions followed the 
same example, which soon became general amon 
the nobility, and was afterwards assumed by all 
who were legally entitled to bear arms: since 
which time it has been considered by the College 
of Arms as a necessary appendage in the em- 
blazoning of coat armours. 

** This honourable emblem of distinction differs 
from any other part of an armorial bearing, being 
either attached to the arms, or borne separately ; 
some with mottos, and others without, at the 
option of the bearer. It is represented by any 
beast, bird, serpent, or fish; by trees, flowers, 
fruit ; castles, globes, spheres; swords, corslets, 
armours, spears, arrows, or other emblems, 
issuing out of a coronet, cap, or wreath. 
From the great increase of persons entitled to 
bear arms, it was found necessary to vary the 
figures by additional marks of distinction ; such 
as charges, or various beasts, &c., holding imple- 
ments of war, laurels, escalaps, anchors, swords, 
spears, flags, birds. and other figures of every de- 
scription, and of interminable variety, emblematic 
of either the name or actions of the assumer.” 


The contents of this volume include 
observations on crowns, coronets, helmets, 
and wreaths; names and descriptions of 
beasts, birds, &c. used in reference to the 
crests; a dictionary of familiar terms, bla- 
zonry of some remarkable crests; index 
&e. of those borne by the peers of the 
united kingdom; and a general index of 
such as belong to distinguished individuals. 
There are no less than a hundred and 
one of illustrative engravings, em- 


bracing nearly all the varieties of crest | 
133.—VOL. XII. 


families. 

A crest very generally borne in the pre- 
sent day is not, however, included among 
them,—namely, the cap and bells ; how 
this could have escaped the herald’s notice, 
we are at a loss to discover. 


Review.—The Daily Scripture Exposi- 
tor, containing a Text of Scripture for 
every Day in the Year, with explanatory 
Notes and brief Reflections, 32mo. pp. 
304. Religious Tract Society, London. 


Tue passages of scripture elucidated in this 
litle volume, appear to have been selected 
on account of their peculiar phraseology, or 
their illusions to customs which are either 
obsolete or foreign. These circumstances 
give to the elucidation a particular interest, 
and add value to the reflections. An index 
contains a list of all the passages that have 
been selected, connecting them with the 
days of the months, as they run through the 
year. The explanations are simple, but 
plain and satisfactory, and much useful 
information may be gathered from a peru- 
sal of them. 

To the Religious Tract Society, the pub- 
lic are indebted for many valuable pam- 
phlets and volumes, containing articles ex- 
tracted from the voluminous writings of justly 
celebrated divines, associated occasionally 
with others that are original. These being sold 
at a remarkably cheap rate, are thus placed 
within the reach of the labouring classes 
of society. It will be needless to add, that 
all are of a strictly religious character, 
calculated to amend the heart, and reform 
the life. - 

This little daily Scripture Expositor, 
dressed up in its Sunday’s attire, makes a 
very handsome ap ce; covered with 
silk and shining with gold, it is a blooming 
annual in miniature, and one whose inter- 
nal parts detract nothing from its external 


splendour. 


Review.— The Cabinet Cyclopedia, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, 
LL.D., &c.&c.&c., assisted by eminent 
literary and scientific men.— History : 
Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Vol. I. 12mo. pp. 360. Longman. 
London. 1830. 


Tue first volume of the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia exhibits a work of great promise, 
which, from the specimen now under 
inspection, will, we have no doubt, be 
every way verified in the execution. It is. 
intended to embrace whatever is useful in 
Natural Philosophyy the Arts, Natural His- 
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tory, Geography, Moral Philosophy, Li- 
terature, History, Biography, &c. The 


range will be very extensive, but the utility 


will be commensurate to its dimensions. 

We are informed in the prospectus, that 
it “is intended to form a popular com- 
pendium of whatever is useful, instructive, 
and interesting in the circle of human 
knowledge. Each volume will contain 
one or more subjects uninterrupted and 
unbroken, accompanied with corresponding 
lates, or other appropriate illustrations.” 

yy these means any one volume may be 
obtained without making any inroad on 
the series, so that the purchaser may con- 
tinue or discontinue the subsequent vo- 
lumes as may suit his convenience or 
inclination. In its whole extent, the Ca- 
binet Cyclopedia will exceed one hundred 
volumes, one of which will be published 
every month; but from the arrangements 
already noticed, it will be accommodated 
to the wants and wishes of every reader. 

The first volume contains the history of 
Scotland by Sir Walter Scott, with the 
elegance of whose diction all readers of 
taste are well acquainted. It is divided 
into twenty-one chapters, in none of which 
do we find any tedious and uninteresting 
details. It seizes the prominent events of 
every year, and, in consecutive order, in- 
troduces the great occurrences of Scottish 
history, connecting them with the causes 
that called them into existence, and also 
with the consequences to which they 
lead. 

The author does not pretend to have 
explored any new sources of historical 
materials, nor to have furnished incidents 
which have hitherto remained unknown. 
But while he has passed over what was 
too remote to be incorporated in a com- 
pendium, and has compressed what ap- 

ed too diffusive to keep interest alive, 
he has arrayed the whole in language suited 
to modern taste, without altering the 
character of facts, or sacrificing truth at 
the shrine of political partiality. 

Within the narrow compass of one vo. 
lume, Sir Walter Scott bas embodied all 
the occurrences of Scottish history that can 
be necessary for common purposes; and 
he who fairly digests what the author has 
written, will have little occasion to prose- 
cute his researches in other quarters. To 
some few individuals a more minute exa- 
mination into particular events may be 
needful, but for persons of this description 
this work was not designed. It is “a po- 

ular compendium,” and as such it can 
hardly fail to be popular among the great 
mass of historical readers. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The Child’s Repository, and Infant 
Scholar’s Magazine (Vol. 111.) for 1829, 
(Stephens, London,) we have several times 
had occasion to notice. It is professedly 
designed for children, to whose capacities 
the articles it contains are pleasingly adapt- 
ed. The incidents, and little tales, and 
anecdotes, are short, and the language is of 
an accommodating character. The numer- 
ous wood cuts interspersed throughout its 
pages, must render it attractive to the very 
youthful mind. As a little volume, it is 
neatly put out of hand ; so that while its con- 
tents will enrich any juvenile library, its 
appearance will add to its embellishment. 

2. The Brighton Grammur, for the use 
of Children, by the Misses Miller, (Long- 
man, London, ) isa neat little book which con- 
tains the elementary principles of this useful 
science. It is distinguished by simplicity 
and perspicuity, and wisely omits the difficul- 
ties which language frequently presents to the 
mind of the adult, and which larger works 
can alone obviate. In the earliest stages of 
learning, it will be sufficient to teach the 
rudiments, At this, these ladies have aimed, 
and their undertaking has been attended 
with success. 

3. Anti-Slavery Reporter, (several 
numbers, ) is a periodical, wich the contents 
of which, the friends of slavery’ say they 
are completely weary ; we should be happy 
if they would add, “and of which they are 
ashamed.” They admit indeed that they 
are ashamed to see the report published, 
but they never express any compunction for 
cherishing a system which furnishes the 
occasion. Culprits at the Old Bailey are 
more frequently ashamed to hear the evi- 
dence brought against them, than sorry 
for having committed the crimes which 
the witnesses substantiate. This little pub- 
lication is a thorn in the side of slave- 
holders. Its conductors possess consider- 
able facilities for obtaining information, 
and they deserve well of their country- 
men for dragging the enormities of the 
system to light. 

4, A System of Geography, for the use 
of Schools and private Students, by Tho- 
mas Ewing, (Simpkin and Co., London,) 
having reached the twelfth edition, brings 
with it a better recommendation than the 
language of critical praise can bestow. Its 
reputation is honourably established in many 
of our most celebrated seminaries; and com- 
manding a rapid and an extensive sale, the 
editor of each edition has an opportunity of 
introducing into his maps and pages, the dis- 
coveries and changes which time brings 
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to light, and of thus augmenting and per- 
petuating its claims to future fame. 

5. Ihe Principle of Vital Godliness, 
addressed to those who know the Truth, by 
David Taylor, (Robins and Co., London,) 
furnishes a strong internal evidence, that the 
author is in earnest for the salvation of 
souls. His views of vital godliness appear 
to be dravin from the pure word of inspira- 
tion, unadulterated by the accommodating 
requisitions of human creeds. It is a work 
which will be perused with interest by those 
who are asking the way to Zion with their 
faces thitherward, but with few besides will 
it obtain a reading. 

6. Practical Logic, or Hints to Theme 
Writers; by B. H. Smart, (Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co., London,) avoiding as 
far as possible the technology usually con- 
nected with its subject, includes a full 
exemplification of inappropriate language, 
and false deductions; and explains, with 
much perspicuity, the fundamentals of the 
reasoning art. Its author has rendered an 
essential service to every one that wishes to 
acquire a knowledge of logic, but who 
values his time too highly to spend his 
whole life in the acquisition. 

7. Gideon and other Poems, (Simpkin 
and Marshall, London,) form a volume, in 
which, if there be little to excite admiration, 
there is still less to provoke censure. The 
verse is harmonious, and the subjects are 
striking; but the sentiments, generally 
speaking, are common-place. The best 
verses unquestionably are to be found in 
the longest poem, “ Gideon.” 

8. Carstair’s Practical System of Short- 
hand, (Wilson, Royal Exchange) is a system 
which appears to be better adapted to prac- 
tical purposes than almost any other that 
has preceded it. The method of positing 
the vowel-points is extremely judicious ; 
and the combinations of the consonants are 
effected in the most perspicuous and simple 
manner. The rules for contraction also are 
happily conceived; and are calculated to 
abridge the labour of the writer, without 
rendering the meaning obscure. It may, 
however, be regretted, that Mr. C. should 
have thought the decrying of other systems 
necessary to the recommendation of his 
own. 

9. The Grammatical and Pronounci 
Spelling Book, by Ingram Cobbin, M. 1. 
(Westley and Davis, London,) does not 
exhibit the admirable arrangement adopted 
by the proprietors of the Mavor Spelling 
Book, on which account few teachers per- 
haps would prefer the present work to the 
one just mentioned. -The method is too 
complex ; a fault arising from an attempt 


to blend the science of Grammar with the 
first rudiments of infantile study. A child 
must be able to read his mother tongue, 
before he can comprehend its grammatical 
construction. If the book is intended for 
such as can already read, it is far too 
puerile. Pronunciation is exemplified in a 
manner more calculated to confuse than 
assist the juvenile mind. The book cer- 
tainly contains much information, but the 
medium through which it is conveyed has 
been very unhappily chosen. 

10. An Address to the Public, drawn 
JSrom Nature and Revelation, against the 
unlimited Dissection of Human Bodies, 
(Cawthorn, London,) though comprised 
within thirty-five octavo pages, is one of the 
most tiresome and unmeaning pamphlets 
that have ever been obtruded on the public. 
Distinguished by an affectation of learning, 
and a complete want of method, it inflicts 
on the nerves of the reader as much pain, 
as can well arise from the anticipation 
of dissection after death. The cause which 
it so feebly advocates is, however, one 
of the first importance, being no less than 
a protection of the grave. To violate the 
sanctuary of the tomb is, in effect, to strike 
at the root of morality and religion. It 
infringes on that decent respect which all 
nations, savage and civilized, have paid fo 
their dead; and not only reduces man toa 
level with “ the beasts that perish,” but places 
the unfortunate in a state of degradation 
from which all executed criminals, except 
murderers, are exempt. 

11. Christian Counsel, by an Old Di- 
vine, (Simpkin and Marshall, London,) 
is a manual that contains a variety of whole- 
some truths connected with our religion, 
and inculcates lessons of piety, which it 
becomes all to ponder with feelings of 
reverent attention. The features of the work, 
it may be proper to state, are of the Calvi- 
nistic character. 

12. A Farewell Sermon, preached at the 
Parish Church of Kirk Smeaton, County 
of York, by the Rev. Charles Cator, 
M. A. (Baldwin, London,) contains many 
important inquiries by Mr, Cator, of him- 
self, as to his faithful discharge of the 
ministry committed to his trust: it also 
makes a solemn ap to those who had 
attended his preaching, to profit by what 
they had heard; but in other respects we 
discover nothing remarkable. 

13. Scripture Questions on the princi- 
pal Discourses and Parables of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, by Albert Judson of America. 
(Religious Tract Society, London,) seem 
every way adapted to communicate impor- 
tant scripture truths, and impress them on 
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the mind. This little book being closely 
printed, will afford more reading than 
many volumes sold at five times the price. 
By the Religious Tract Society many valu. 
able little works have been published, and 
among them this series of Questions and 
Answers will hold a distinguished rank. 

13. The Deluge, and other Poems, 
by Mary Hiles, . (Booksellers, London,) 
is a little volume, containing a great variety 
of miscellaneous articles, possessing differ- 
ent degrees of merit. To public patronage 
it lays no imperious claim, but we have 
seen many productions of the Muse, of 
much less worth, making much bolder pre- 
tensions ; scattered up and down, we have 
found some excellent lines, and we have 
met with others, which can confer no 
honour on their associates. Elevation of 
sentiment, unexpected turns of thought, and 
brilliancy of expression, belong to the higher 
walks of poetry. At these the fair authoress 
has not aimed ; simplicity, ease, and per- 
spicuity, are the prevailing characteristics 
of her Muse. 

14. Jesus shewing Mercy, (Religious 
Tract Society,) is a valuable little work, 
much circulated, well known, and highly 
approved among the piously disposed of 
every Christian denomination; it enters 
into the vitals of our holy religion, and is 
calculated to do much good. 

15. Aphorisms on the Assurance of Fait, 
by the Rev. William Cudworth, (Oliphant, 
Edinburgh, ) contains many important truths 
and many questionable positions, which 
offer to enlist themselves in the ranks of 
antinomianism, to which it is well known 
the author was favourable in theory, but 
not in practice. The christian world would 
have sustained no great loss, if this tract 
had not been awakened from its long 


repose, 

16. The Mercantile Teacher’s Assis- 
tant, or a Guide to Book-keeping, by James 
Morrison, (Joy, London,) is a book that 
will be found exceedingly useful to mer- 
chants and others, who cannot do without 
long and complicated accounts: the me- 
thods recommended by the author, will 
tend to simplify what is involved, and 
to prevent error and consequent losses, by 
making arrangements to secure order. His 
rules he illustrates by example, and the 
adoption of his plans can hardly fail to 
ensure beneficial effects. 

17. A Discourse delivered at Robert- 
street Chapel, June 11th, 1829, by Henry 
Forster Burder, M. A. (Holdsworth, Lon- 
don,) enters into the prophetic region, sur- 
veying the rise, progress, and termination 
of Mohammedism: this is slippery ground, 
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on which few have ever trodden without 
being rewarded with a fall. Of the rise 
and progress of this imposture, an author 
may speak with confidence ; but its termina- 
tion, time will declare with greater precision 
than all who have written on the subject, 
from the sixth century to the present day. 
The result of his inquiries concentrate in 
the following positions. “If the prophetic 
period of 1260 years be computed from 
622, little more than half a century has yet 
to elapse before its completion; if these 
years are to be regarded as 
unar and not as solar years, then about 
five and thirty years of that period now 
remain.” In these estimates we cannot 
doubt the correctness of the calculation ; 
but while the data, are involved in obscurity 
the conclusion must be proportionably 
affected. Whether Mr. Burder has been 
more successful than his contemporaries 
and predecessors, time will ultimately 
determine. 

18. The Christian Visitor, No. 3. 
(Christian Instruction Society, London,) 
preserves the character which its predeces- 
sors merited ; much useful information is 
communicated in its pages, and we think it 
a periodical that is worthy of support. 

19, Morning and Evening Prayers, 
adapted for Family Worship, (Seeley, Lon. 
don,) appears to be an useful manual for 
families, in which prayer to God is acknow- 
ledged to be a duty, and no one is other- 
wise qualified to lead the worship. The 
variety, which 1s commendable, extends 
through a fortnight, for morning and even- 
ing, with prayers for children, in language 
suited to their capacities. When used with 
devotional feeling, we cannot doubt that 
they will be acceptable at the throne of 
mercy, through Jesus Christ. 

20. Strictures on the Rev. J. Morri- 
son’s Discourse, on the Doctrine of the 
Millennium, by William Vint, (Baynes, 
London,) would easily carry us into an 
ocean, the bottom of which no theological 
plummet has ever yet reached, and where 
we should be left floating without a know- 
ledge of our latitude, longitude, or distance 
from the shore. The Millennium appears 
to be a subject too profound for clear com- 
prehension with the light we have; and 
were the numerous books that have been 
written on it collected together, they would 
appear almost as 
“ Thick as autumual leaves, that strew the brooks 

of Vallombrosia,” 
an abys, in which, of adventurous intellect 

** armies whole have sunk.” 
The principal point in which they all con- 
cur, is, to teach us that the millennium is 
still wrapped in obscurity. 
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21. A Help to Zion’s Travellers, being an 
attempt to remove various Stumbling-blocks 
out of the way, &c., by Robert Hall, 
(Fisher and Co. London,) is a little volume 
which briefly enters into doctrinal, experi- 
mental, and practical religion. The edi- 
tions through which it has passed, shew 
that it has been well received ; its plainness 
of expression can hardly fail to gain and 
secure the attention of such readers as seek 
more for spiritual information, than for 
ornaments of language. 

22. Counsels and Cautions for Youth, 
by J. Thornton, (Westley and Davis, Lon- 

on,) is a work excellent in its design, and 
pleasing in the execution. It includes ob- 
servations and advice on those subjects 
which, above all others, require to be deep- 
ly considered. The formation of character, 
the choice of amusements and companions, 
and the observance of religious duties, are 
some of the principal topics discussed by its 
author. In short, it is a book which a 
parent may put into the hands of his chil- 
dren, with a rational hope that its perusal 
will at once interest and benefit them. 

23. The Female Servant’s Adviser, 
(Sherwood and Co., London,) contains 
rules and maxims for the instruction of 
a useful, though humble class of the com- 
munity. The “female servant” will not only 
find here copious directions in matters 
immediately connected with her employ- 
ment, but will derive also, from a careful 
perusal of this little book, many incentives 
to a moral and religious life. 

24. The Calendar of the Memory, by 
W. D. Snooke, (Stephens, London,) is a 
very useful little manual. The technical or 
artificial memory is perhaps the least valu- 
able part of the book ; since, whatever may 
be advanced in favour of mnemonics, thus 
much is certain, that the mental exertion 
necessary to make any system efficient, will 
enable the student to dispense with it alto- 
gether. The contents of this small volume 
include a great variety of calendarian mat- 
ters, which are subjects of constant reference 
and interest. The rules for determining the 
various questions are stated with much 
accuracy, and in the simplest form. The 
book will not occupy much room in the 
pocket, and there is perhaps scarcely a 
single person who may not find an advan- 
tage in keeping it constantly within his 


ANCIENT CUSTOM IN LONDON. 


“On the Thursday before Easter, called 
Maunday Thursday, the king, or his lord 
almoner, was wont to wash the feet of as 


many poor men, as his majesty had reigned 
years, and then to wipe them with a towel, 
(according to the pattern of our Saviour,) 
and then to give every one of them two 
yards and a half of woollen cloth, to make 
a suit of clothes; also linen cloth for two 
shirts, and a pair of stockings, and a pair 
of shoes, three dishes of fish in wooden 
platters, one of salt salmon, a second of 
green fish or cod, a third of pickle herrings, 
red herrings, and red sprats, a gallon of 
beer, a quart pottle of wine, and four six- 
penny loaves of bread, also a red leather 
purse, with as many single pence as the 
king is years old, and in such another 
purse as many shillings as the king hath 
reigned years. The queen doth the like to 
divers poor women.” 8.8. 
Preston Brook, July, 1829. 
PRICES OF FOOD TWO HUNDRED AND 
NINETY-EIGHT YEARS AGO. 

Tue following is a verbatim account of pre- 
parations made for a feast held in London, 
by the sergeants in the year 1531, 23 
Henry VIII., when the king, queen, foreign 
ambassadors, lord mayor, judges, barons 
of the exchequer, aldermen of the city, 
and several eminent persons, merchants, 
public officers, and many gentlemen of 
quality, dined together. 

“There were brought to the slaughter- 
house twenty-four great beefs, at twenty- 
six shillings and eight pence a piece, from 
the shambles; one carkass of an oxe, at 
twenty-four shillings; one hundred fat 
muttons, at two shillings and ten pence a 
piece; fifty-one great veals, at four shillings 
and eight pence a piece; thirty-four porks, 
at three shillings and eight pence a piece; 
ninety-one piggs, at six pence each; ten 
dozen of capons of one poulterer, (for they 
had three) at twenty pence a piece; capons 
of Kent nine dozen and a half, at twelve 
pence a piece; capons course, nineteen 
dozen, at six pence a piece; cocks of gross 
seven dozen and nine, at eight pence a 
piece; cocks course, fourteen dozen and 
eight, at three pence a piece; pullets the 
best, two pence halfpenny, other pullets 
two pence; pigeons thirty-seven dozen, at) 
ten pence the dozen; swans fourteen dozen ;‘ 
larks three hundred and forty dozen, at five 
pence the dozen, &c. with all other ap- 
purtenances needful for a splendid and 
magnificent entertainment.” 


Preston Brook, July, 1829. 
CURIOUS CUSTOM AT A MARRIAGE. 


Tue following remarkable custom formerly 
prevailed with young men at marriages, in 
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the parish of Doddington :—The bride- 

m set up a post perpendicular to the 
horizon, and placed across the top of it a 
slender piece of timber, moveable upon a 
spindle. At one end of this moveable 
piece was fastened a board, and at the 
other a bag of sand. The young men who 
attended the bride and bridegroom, being 
mounted on horseback, with each a staff in 
his hand, in the manner of a lance, ran at 
the board, as knights formerly did at each 


other in tournaments; and he that first 


broke the board with his staff, in his 
career, received some honorary prize; but 
this prize could not be obtained without 
some danger to the adventurer; for as the 
cross piece of timber, to one end of which 
the board was fastened, turned very freely 
upon its axis, a smart blow upon the 
board brought the bag of sand, which hung 
at the other end, round with proportionable 
violence, from which the rider generally 
received a smart stroke upon his back, 
neck, or head, and was sometimes un- 
horsed, to the great diversion of the ow 
tators. 8.5. 
Preston Brook, July. 1829. 


INDIAN JURISPRUDENCE. 


Tue Cherokees, it is said, have established 
something like a judiciary system, and in- 
troduced into their society, many of the 
laws and usages of civilization, Some of 
their savage institutions are disappearing 
under the ameliorating influence of moral 
justice. Bigamy, we understand, is done 
away with, and prohibited by severe penal- 
ties. As a specimen of the manner in 
which they dispense justice in a case of 
trivial import, we relate the following 
anecdote, said to be authentic. 

An Indian assaulted another, of which 
regular information was made. The judge 
ordered the sheriff to bring the parties be- 
fore him. The sheriff went in pursuit of 
them, but returned without them. ‘ Where 
are your prisoners?” said the judge. “I 
caught them,” replied the sheriff. ‘ What 
did you do with them?” “TI gave the 
defendant fifteen lashes.” ‘What did you 
do with the plaintiff?” Gave him fifteen 
too.”—* What with the informer, or wit- 
ness?” “Why, I gave him twenty-five 
lashes—for, had he held his tongue, there 
would have been none of this fuss and 
trouble.” It would be well if all the dis- 
pensatiens of justice could be so equally 


and promptly understood.—Savanna Mu- | 
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The word Strange.—From the letters in the word 
strange may be made the words, gnat, rat, nest, tan, 
ear, Gretna, art, stare, age, tears, anger, rage, stag, 
east, sage, grate, stage, nag, rate, gate, ten, near, 
neat, reat, tea, seat, star, rest, sent, grant, get, set. 

_ The Tailor Bird.—This is one of the most interest- 
ing objects in the whole compass of natural history. 
‘The little architect is called the ‘lailor Bird, Jailor 
Wren, or ‘Tailor Warbler, from the art with which 
it makes its nest, sewing some dry leaves to a green 
one at the extremity of a twig, and thus forming a 
hollow cone, which it afterwards lines. ‘Ihe ‘Tailor 
Bird is only about three and a half inches in length, 
and weighs, it is said, three-sixteenths of an ounce ; 
the plumage above is pale olive yellow; chin ai 
throat yellow; breast and belly dusky white. It 
inhabits India, and particularly the island of Cey- 
lon. The eggs are white, and not much | than 
what are called ant’s eggs. In constructing the 
nest, the heak performs the office of drilling in the 
leaves the necessary holes, and passing. the fibres 
through them with the dexterity ofa tailor. Even 
such yt the rear as are not sufficiently 
sewed in like manner, 

Horses killed in London.—\t was lately stated be- 
fore Sir Peter laurie, by White, the horse slaugh- 
terer, that ‘‘ six hundred horses were killed for dog’s 
meat every week in the metropolis.”” Mr. Hicks, the 
salesman in Newgate market, on hearing the above, 
observed, that “‘ this did not amount to one fourth 
part of the whole quantity cousumed by the dogs 
and cats of London.” 

_ The Lion.—Two lions which have been for some 
time in the menagerie at the Jardin du Roi, have 
afforded an opportunity for verifying a curious fact 
mentioned in several old writers, but which modern 
authors have in general overlooked or denied ; 
namely, that there is at the extremity of the lion’s 
tail a small claw, concealed in the midst of the tuft 
of hair: it isa horny substance about two lines in 
length, and is in the form of a small cone benta 
little upon itself. It adheres by its base to the skin 
alone, and not to the last vertebre, which is - 
rated from it by a distance of about two lines. ‘I bis 
small claw isfound in both sexes. ‘The commen- 
tators on Homer endeavoured to explain, by the 
presence of this claw, the singular circumstance 
mentioned in the Iliad, namely, that the lion alone, 
of all avimals, moves his tail violently when he is 
irritated, and strikes his sides with it; they believe 
that the lion endeavoured to excite himself y prick- 
ing his flanks with the claw of his tail. Blumenbach 
ascertained the existence of this claw several yeats 
ago; but the work in which he published his obser- 
vations is almost unknown to naturalists; and they 
would probably a long time remain unacquainted 
with the fact we have just mentioned, had not 
M. Deshays pointed it out, and induced those who 
particularly devoted themselves to such subjects, to 
make some inquiries into it. ‘This claw is very easil 
detached from the skin, so that in general there 
no trace of it in stuffed specimens. : 

Receipt to destroy Vermin on Cattle, and to cure the 
Mange.—Put into an earthen vessel four ounces of 
flour of sulphur, and a pound weight of nut-oil ; 
place the vessel upon a moderate fire, and stir the 
mixture with a piece of wood, en pees of the flour 
of sulphur is dissolved, and the oil has acquired a 
reddish-brown colour; then remove it from off the 
fire, and before it is entirely cold, add four ounces 
of essence of turpentine; then stir it again until it 
is incorporated. ‘This preparation is neither expen- 
sive nor complicated ; and when used, is merely put 
upon the infested with a feather.— Bidhotheque 

sico- Economique. 


Destruction of Vermin by Steam.—The plan of steam- 
ing vessels for the purpose of killing vermin and 
insects, and more particularly the white ant, is 
coming into use in India. The Comet, steam boat, 
was hauled alongside a merchant vessel, and by 
means of apparatus prepared fer the occasion, her 
steam was applied to that purpose in this vessel for 
we. hours; the object was most completely 
attained. 


The Jaculator Fish of Java.—James Mitchell, Esq: 
surgeon, who gives an account of these extraordin 
animals in the Edinburgh New Philosopbical Jour- 
nal, for June, 1828, found them in the possession of a 
Javanese chief. ‘The first was passe in a small 
circular pond, from the centre of which projected a 
pole upwards of two’ feet in height. At the top of 
this pole were inse small pieces of wood, 8) 
pointed, and on each of these were placed insects of 
the beetle tribe. When all had become tranquil after 
the placing of the beetles by the slaves, the fish came 
out of their holes, and swam round about the pond. 

~One of them came to the surface of the water, 
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there, and, after steadily fixing his eyes for some 
time on an insect, it discharged from its mouth a 
small quantity of watery fluid, with such force and 
precision Of aim, as to force it off the twig into the 
water, and in an instant swallowed it. fter this 
another fish came, and performed a similar feat, and 
was followed by the others, till they had secured all 
the insects. 1 observed, that if a fish failed in bring- 
ing down its prey at the first shot, itswam round the 
pond till it came opposite the same object, and fired 
again. In One instance I observed one of these ani- 
mals return three times to the attack, before it secured 
its prey; but in general, they seemed to be very 
expert gunners, bringing down their prey at the 
is 


it is stated, that about two-thirds are convertible into 
arable, gardens, meadows, and pasture ; and one-third 
fit for planting young trees, and the future procuration 


of turf, peat, &cc. for fuel. ‘The unprofitable land in- 


the united kingdom, comprehending the surface 
occupied by ruads, lakes, rivers, canals, &c. towns 
and villages, farm-yards, quarries, cliffs, stony places, 
woods, &c. amounts to 15,301,994 acres. 
_ Symptoms.—In the youth of a state, arms do flourish ; 
in the middle ages of a state, learning ; and then both 
of them together; in the we of a state, me- 
chanical arts and merchandise.— Bacon. 

Horrible Relution.—The Demerara Chronicle, of the 
5th of September, 1829, contains a most appallin 


first shot. h, in a state of nature, freq 
the shores and sides of the sea and rivers in search 
of food. When it spies a fly sitting on the plants 
that grow on shallow water, it swims on to the dis- 
tance of from four, five, or six feet from them, and 
then with ay ine | dexterity it ejects out of its tu- 
bular mouth a single drop of water, which never fails 
to strike the fly into the sea, where it soon becomes 
prey.—Blackwood’s Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
eure. 
Sting of Bees—Aqua ammonie is stated to coun- 
teract the effects of the bites of insects. and the stings 
of bees, wasps, &c., and to have been applied with 
success even to the bites of venomous serpents, 
Curious Calculation.—\f grains of wheat are put on 
the 64 squares of a chess-board, in the followin 
order, viz. one on the first square, two on the second, 
four on the third, and the number continued ae | 
till the sixty-four squares were covered, it woul 
require the enormos quantity of seven hundred and 
twenty thousand, five hundred and seventy - five 
million, nivoe hundred and forty thousand, three hun- 
dred and seventy-nine loads, two bushels, one gallon, 
one pint, and a fraction, allowing ten thousand grains 
to fill a pint. ; 

‘affic in Human Bones.—A ship laden with bones, 
from Hamburg, arrived at Lossiemouth on the 25th 
of Oct. 1829, the property of an agriculturalist of 
Morayshire, and intended for manure. The master 
of the vessel states that the bones were collected 
from the plains and marshes of Leipsic, and are part 
of the remains of the thousands of the brave men who 
fell in the sanguinary battles fought betwixt France 
and the Allies, in October, 1813. What a commentary 
is this upon ‘‘ military glory!’ and how true is the 
exclamation of the poet, “‘ To what base uses we may 
return, Horatio!” 

Substitute for Quinine.—A very valuable additien is 
_ pow making to the materia medica by the foreign 
chemists, though we believe that it has not yet found 
its way to England. It consists in the use of varto- 
ja as a substitute for quinine. ‘lhis species of 
lichen grows in abundance on the bark of the beech 
tree in mountainous districts ; and from experiments 
we believe first tried by M. Casebeer, it is proved 
to have the same febrifuge qualities as the Peruvian 


tt current there:—About May last, a Dutc 
sloop of-war fell in with a ship of the Isle of Saba, 
which, having no papers to show, was taken on 
of. Soon after, a schooner, strongly armed and man- 
ned, appeared, and, hailing the Dutch vessel, claimed 
the ship as her prize, pretending to be a Buenos Ayres 
privateer; but upon examining her commission, it 
was found to have expired long since, and she was 
also taken possession of, and, with the ship, carried 
into Saba: but the authorities there being incompetent 
to decide, both were ultimately taken to Surinam for 
adjudication. The ship proved to have come from 
Brazil, on a slavery voyage to the coasts of Africa, 
and a few days afterwards was captured by the 
schooner. The crew that left Brazil with her are 
missing, and the pirate gave a very unsatisfactory 
account of them. From one of the crew of the 
schooner, however, it transpired that these unfortu- 
nates had been put into a boat, fired at, and sunk. 
The ship was condemned at Surinam as having a 
slave cargo on board, amongst which was a num 
of hogsheads of pork, which was publicly sold, and 
when opened by the purchasers, were found to contain 
human carcasses, cut up into pieces, and salted 
amongst the pork. On many re of these was traced 
that species of tatooing used by the seamen on their 
ies. It was not known whether the human flesh 
was mixed up at first with the pork, or whether it was 
the work of the pirate. From the dilatory mode of 
Dutch law, it was feared these monsters would 
escape, as bribery was so usual, and 80 potent a 
sway at Surinam. 


Ziterarp Notices. 


Just Published. 


No. IX. of the National Portrait Gallery, exhibits 
beautiful and correct Likenesses of his late Majesty 
George the Third—Admiral Lord Keith—and the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval ; and possesses the ad- 
ditional interest of wood-engravings, illustrative of 
the scene of his awful death by the hand of the 
assassin Bellingham. 

Owen’s Meditations and Discourses on the Glory 
of ‘Christ. (R. T. Society.) 18mo, 


Eclipses, §c. in 1830.—There will be six ip 
during the next year, viz. four of the sun and two of 
the moon. ‘The first will be of the sun, Feb. 23. and 
will be an invisible one. The second will be of the 
moon on the 9th of March, and will also be invisible. 
The third happens on March 24th, of the sun, also 
iuvisible here. On August 18th there will be another 
eclipse of the sun, also invisible here. On Septem- 
ber 2d, there will be a total eclipse of the moon, be- 
ginning 8h. 49m. 47s. p. m.; and September 7th, 
another invisible eclipse of the sun. 

lourning.— The Greeks wear mourning, especially 
if it be for a husband, wife, or child, never less than 
three years, not unfrequently for seven. 

Erasmus's Greek Testament.—horp, the bookseller, 
has recently been purchasing for the Archbishop of 
Canterbury a great variety of literary treasures, 
among which he has bought for his grace, Erasmus’s 
far-famed Greek Testament, on vellum, printed at 
Basil, in 1519, in which edition Erasmus omitted the 
célebrated verse in St. John’s Epistles, respecting the 
three heavenly witnesses. ‘Che archbishop has given 
F etd for this literary curiosity. It was actually 

ught some years since for 

Gigantic Stature.—There is at present, said to be 
living at Pitua, in Sweden, a young man nineteen 
years of age, who is nine feet five inches in height. 
At the age of eight years he was five feet four inches 
high. He is about to travel through Europe to 
exhibit himself. 

ncultivated Lands in England and Wales —Breck- 
nock, 80,000 acres; Cardigan, 80,000; Carmarthen, 

,000; Carnarvon, 60,600; Cornwall, 190,000; 
Cumberland, 150,000; Derby, 100,000; Devonshire, 
300,000; Durham, 100,000; Glamorganshire, 60,000; 
Lancashire, 200,000; Lincoln, 180,000; Montgomery 

00,000; Northumberland, 160,000; Sussex, 170,000 ; 
Westmoreland, 110.000; Wilts, 200,000; Yorkshire, 


600,000. In e of acres is 
5,652,000 ; and in Ireland, 4,247,990. Of these lands, 


t Steps to Geography and Astronomy. 
By Ingram Cobbin, M.A. J 
The Child’s Prayer-Book. By the same Author. 
On the Establishment of Temperance 5S 
By the Rev. J. Smith. 
_ Letters on Missions. By William Swan, Missionary 


in Siberia. 

A Funeral Discourse, with a brief Memoir of the 
late Mrs. Wilson, of Denmark-hill, widow of the late 
Capt. Wilson, of the Duff, by the Rev. G. Clayton. 

The Omnipotence of the Deity; a Poem. By 
Rev, J As oung, Author of Scripture Balances, &c. &c. 

ol. 8vo. 

The Constitution of Friendly Societies, upon Legal 
and Scientific Principles. 

Posthumous Volume by the late Alexander 
of “C wee ry and 


Archbishop Cranmer, &c. 
n Essay on the uses of Salt for the purposes of 
Agriculture, &c, By Cuthbert William Johnson. 
An Introductory ‘Treatise on the Nature and Pro- 
uae of Light, and Optical Instruments. By W. M. 
iggins. 

1829; a Poem. y Oe Cox, Author of “ The 
Opening of the Sixth WwW 

A Glance at London, Brussels, and Paris. 

The Scrap-Book’s Address, or a Title’s Petition, in 
Verse ; handsomely engraved, and curiously arranged, 
for a Tady’s Album. 

e Etymologic pelling-Book ; ah _Intro- 
duction to the lling, Pronunciation, and Deriva- 
tion of the English Language: containing. besides, 
several other important improvements, By H. Butter. 
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other Poems,” ‘Characters omitted in Crabbe’s fs 
Parish Register,” entitled ‘‘ Weeds and Wildflowers,” ay 
and prefaced by a Biographical Sketch of the Author. ie 
Oliver Cromwell ; a Poem ; in three books. ry 
‘The New Scheme of Evangelical Religion. _ 
Writings of the Rey. Thomas Becon, Chaplain to a 
‘ 


Future State. By a Count 
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Inductive Grammar of the English Language, de- By the Rev. Rich. Warner, F.A.S.L. a Volume of 

signed for the Use of Beginners. By an capertenced Literary Recollections and Biographical Sketches ; 

‘Teacher. also, ‘The Portfolio of the Martyr Student, containing 

-A_ Poem, in four Cantos, entitled Prayer. By | Albert, ‘The Apostate, The Roman Lovers, Aram, &c. 

Frederick Edwards. Mr. Bucke’s Epic Drama of Julio Romano, or the 
The Elegy of Life, a . 


Poem . display of the Passions, on the claims of Dramatic 
Memorials of Practical Piety, as exemplified in the | Writers; Remarks on the present State of the Stage, 
Lives of Miss Marianne Beuzeville, and Mrs. Bridget | &c, &c. ie : 
Byles. By their sister, Esther Copley, Author of The Mutual Recognition and Exalted Felicity of 
Cottage Comforts, &c. i rted Saints, in Letters to a deceased Friend. 
The Proverbs of Solomon, a new Latin Class-Book ~. Robert Meek. 
arranged under distinct Hleads, and placed in parallei alence, the Dreamer; a Poem. By John Phillips, 
lines with our Intermediate Latin Version, consisting | M.A. ‘ ae, 
of the Nominatives, First Persons, and other roots The Penseé; a selection of original Poetry, By A 
the Nouns, Verbs, &c. . oung Lady. 
A View of the Scripture Revelations concerning a Scripture Sketches, with other Poems and Hymns. 
t ry 6 By the Rev. ‘Shomas Greenwood, of ‘Trin. Coll. Cam- 
‘The Fourth Part of Rickards’ India. “‘‘The Revenue 


ridge. 
ms of India under the East India Company's Domestic Duties on Christian Principles. 1 Vol. 

overnment, as tending to perpetuate the degraded | foolscap. 
condition of the Natives.” Claverston, or the Infidel’s Visit, 18mo. 

“A Father's Leisure Hours, inscribed to his Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By C. Towns- 
Children, principally intended to direct the Attention | end, Perpetual Curate of West Bromwich, and Rector 
to Religious and Social Duties.” of Calstone, Wilts. 

A Journal of Occurrences and Events, during a A Charge delivered to the Clergy, at the Visitation 
residence of nearly Forty Years in the East Indies; | held in the Cathedral Church at Calcutta, June 14th, 
to he illustrated with 100 Plates. By Colonel Welsh. | 1828. By the late Rt. Rev. John ‘Thomas James, D.D. 

The Sixth and concluding Part of Capt. Grindlay’s | Lord Bishop of Calcutta. With a Memoir of the time 
Views in India, which will contain, with the usual | the Bishop liyea in India, by Edward James, M.A. 
number of Plates, a general Index to the whole | Prebendary of Winchester, and Examining Chaplain 

ies. z to the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 

A Novel, by Mrs. Bray, entitled, “ Fitz of Fitz- The Anabasis of Xenophon, with Heplenatery 
Ford,” founded on a popular and interesting Legend | English Notes, Examination Questions, &c. by F. 
of Devonshire. ‘lo be comprised in ‘Three Volumes. C, Belfour, M. A. 


COMMERCIAL RETROSPECT, LONDON, 26ru DECEMBER, 1829. 


In offering to our readers a few remarks, on the state of trade and commerce, as usual at the termi- 
nation the year ; we should have been glad to congratulate them on the prosperous aspect of affairs ; 
but, on directing our view either tothe manufacturing, trading, or agricultural interests, we see little 
toeheer us. True it is, that there isan energy in the British character capable of surmounting the 
most formidable difficulties, and an elasticity in British commerce, which has often risen ihe higher 
after a temporary pressure. 

But the present year has been one of no ordinary character, occasioned by the burthen of taxation, 
with diminished resources—arising partly from the alteration in our currency, and partly from other 
causes of an adventitious nature, yet powerfully concurring to depress every branch of industry. By 
the alteration in the currency, the fund-holder alone has been benefited ; and we may be told, that it 
is needful to have a healthy cutrency.—This would be incontrovertible, provided we had been disbur- 
thened of our debt, and favoured with a trade in corn, only restricted by such a fixed rate of duty, 
equitable equally to the grower and consumer. To this we think it must come; the land-holder will 
then bear his proportionate share in the burthen. 

The disturbances among the new States of South America have doubtless operated much against our 
manofacturers, in preventing both sales and returns, and thus have tended to augment the embar- 
rassments of the times, yet they seem now to be subsiding, and the contending parties appear desirous 
of returning to the peaceful habits of industry; while those states, formerly under Spanisi dominion, 
now relieved from any apprehension of molestation by the mother country, will turn their views to 
England, where they can get their wants supplied, their funds placed in security, and which offers to 
them an asylum whenever a removal may be necessary. 

The North American States have largely participated in the distress which has pervaded these king- 
doms—increased, as it has been, by the imposition of a Tariff, which has failed to foster native 
industry, and been a fruitful source of internal disagreement. A renovation or modification of this 
measure does not seem improbable, and the effects in this country will be beneficial. 

The prices of all articles, whether of home product, or of colonial or foreign import, rule extremely 
low, and in general they may be estimated under the rates current before the war in 1793. This 
remark applies to the various descriptions of metals, copper, tin, lead, and iron—of the latter article 
: nee be aa it is the creation of the last thirty years—and renders this country nearly independent of 

oreign supply. 

Amongst the articles of colonial produce, sugar, which forms a prominent feature—may now be 
denominated a necessary. The last average price in the Gazette was 25s. 8d. per cwt. exclusive of the 
duty. The medium price of coffee may be rated at 6d per pound, exclusive of the duty,—of black pepper 
3d, also free of duty. 

The consumption of cotton wool is going on progressively, and in Lancashire alone, about 12,000 

ackages are forwarded weekly to the mills. A great proportion of this is made into twist, which 

nds its way even to the East Indies and China—and also supplies the manufacturers of Europe. 
The home manufactures of cotton and woollen are now at so low a rate, that it may almost raise a 
doubt, if machinery has done this country a service. It however ~?~ us a pre-eminence, and we are 
not afraid of foreign competition, provided our artisans could furnished with the necessaries of 
life at a moderate rate. We rank among those who are the advocates of free trade, and, so far as 
the silk and glove trade are concerned, we find that the fears of its opposers have been groundless. 
An approximation to it in the corn trade would benefit every branch, not excepting the agricul- 
hwy os and do more to conciliate America and the northern powers of Europe than any other measure 
we know. 

We look forward to the approaching session of parliament, to do something for the amelioration of 
our commerce,—and we are sanguine enough to expect, that Government will either direct its views 
to relieve the burthens, or adopt such measures as will enable us better to bear them.--The lowest 
— of depression we hope has been passed, and we trust that the ensuing year will be distinguished 

y a return of those times, when the humble artisan may have bread to the full, and the enterprise of the 
merchant be rewarded in a commensurate degree. 


LONDON? PRINTED AT THE CAXTON PRESS, BY Il. FISHER, SON, AND CO. 
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